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WHY UNINTENTIONAL? 
(FoREWORD) 


VISITOR from Sioux City and points 

west was dictating a night letter over 
a Boston telephone. For the benefit of the 
operator he was trying to talk as nearly 
in the Boston dialect as he could, and the 
operator was not understanding what he 
said. 

The night letter contained among other 
things a reference to Nantasket Beach. 
When his own correct pronunciation of 
the word ‘Nantasket’ was not instantly 
understood, he changed it to ‘Narntars- 
ket,’ remembering that Boston puts its 
‘r’s’ in the wrong place, if any, and uses 
the broad ‘a.’ 

‘Narntarsket,’ his listening host and 
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hostess heard him say. ‘Not Nantucket. 
Narn-tarsket!...No, not Narragansett! 
Narrntarrsket Beach!’ 

His host and hostess were sitting in the 
next room with their backs to him, and he 
supposed himself unobserved. But they 
could enjoy a fetching view of him in the 
mirror over the fireplace; and as his de- 
spair increased, all those traits that they 
found most characteristic in their friend 
became more vivid, brilliantly lighted 
up with the internal combustion of his 
wrath. 

They had never loved him so much in 
all their lives before, but the hostess be- 
gan to worry a bit in behalf of Western 
Union. 

‘I’m afraid,’ she whispered to her hus- 
band, ‘that the operator will think it is 
you. Don’t you want to stroll in there and 
see if you can tone him down?’ 

‘Oh, you wouldn’t want him to be 
toned down!’ protested her husband earn- 
estly. “You can’t comb the hair of a fire- 
cracker after it’s lit!’ 

I should like to propose that maxim as 
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a@ canonical text from the scriptures of 
married life, and as the leading motto 
of this book. Untoned and unaware of 
scrutiny, men are most themselves. Their 
qualities are most engaging, although at 
times most exasperating, when their minds 
are, as the old-time Yankees used to say, 
inclusively, “pretty well took up with 
sawin’ wood.’ Therefore they proceed 
through these chapters completely ab- 
sorbed in their projects, their machinery, 
their musical instruments, their tools, 
their thoughts, and their trout-flies — 
but not very much encumbered with 
analytical gear. For the more carefully 
we observe them, off their guard, intently, 
the less confident we feel about trying to 
size them up. 

One dogmatic word from literature, 
however, must now be quoted here. It is 
the tart and classic statement that fell 
from the lips of Miss Pole when the gentle- 
men of Cranford took her highwayman 
rumor with a grain of salt. 

‘Well!’ said Miss Pole. ‘Well, Miss 
Matty! ... Men will be men. My father 
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was a man, and I flatter myself that J 
know the sex pretty well.’ 

Categorically speaking, this is the final 
word. We may flatter ourselves, but that 
is as far as we go. 


THE UNINTENTIONAL CHARM 
OF MEN 


UPPOSE the bachelor son of a family, 
at home in vacation, is erecting an 
aérial mast for the radio on top of the 
house. And suppose that several feminine 
suggestions are proffered to him from be- 
low. Watch him as he goes politely to 
the edge of the roof and peers down. By 
virtue of his position up aloft, he is free 
to do as he will. By virtue of filial and 
fraternal tradition, he inclines an at- 
tentive ear. He feels anything but charm- 
ing. Yet there he is, completely expres- 
sive, the high-perched male, uncatchable, 
precarious, his independent situation only 
emphasized by the harassed inquiry of his 

gaze. 
He is more charming, at such a moment, 
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to observe impersonally than he is to cope 
with. Cope with him too insistently from 
your advisory position below-stairs, and 
you will find that your messages to him 
will, in wireless parlance, begin to ‘fade.’ 
You can push your supervision of him 
only just so far. He can always remove 
himself neatly out of range. 

This is one of the most tantalizing of 
the unpremeditated charms of men: the 
inaccessibility of their outposts, the fa- 
cility of their escapes. They are lithe and 
very agile, and to their expeditions no 
definite bounds are set. 

Suppose, again, an entirely different | 
sort of man. He is not a bachelor, he is 
not young, and no longer does he have to 
scale the roof-trees of the world in order 
to perch on high. He is a certain very 
dignified United States Senator who has 
offered to amuse his two smallest grand- 
sons, while their mother and grandmother 
step out to pay a call. The favorite form 
of entertainment is the running of an 
electric train on a system of tracks in the 
sun-room near the relics of the Christmas 
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tree. Around and around the wondrous 
train has gone, now entitled the Wol- 
verine, now the Federal Express. The 
Senator has been brakeman, electrician, 
flagman, ticket-vender, and locomotive- 
whistle all by turns. He is beginning to 
be just a trifle tired of working on the rail- 
road, and more than a trifle stiff. Con- 
sulting his watch, he finds that it is al- 
ready long past the hour when his wife 
and daughter promised to come back. 

A happy thought strikes him; a ray of 
hope for occupational change. He re- 
members that his wife did not take the 
latch-key with her, and will have to ring 
the doorbell when she comes home. 

‘What do you say,’ he inquires of his 
grandsons, ‘if we all go very quietly down 
to the library, so that Nellie won’t hear 
us, and hide under the piano; and when 
Mother and Grandmamma come in, we 
can jump out and surprise them, each of 
us making a loud noise?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ rejoins the elder grandson, 
enchanted. ‘I will be a big brown bear, 
and Bobbie will be a little white dog, and, 
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Drandpa, you be the whistle on the 
Fedewal Expwess.’ 

Forthwith the three conspirators go 
stealing like footpads down the stairs. 
They pull the Paisley shawl off from the 
end of the piano just enough so that it 
hangs down like a curtain; and when the 
doorbell rings, they scramble underneath | 
and hide themselves among the pedals 
with beating hearts, in the very nick of 
time. 

‘Now!’ whispers the Senator, as foot- 
steps come along the hall; and out they 
spring in unison on all fours, big bear 
growling, little dog barking, locomotive- 
whistle shrieking loud and long, all mak- 
ing straight for the ladies’ feet. And be- 
hold, it is not Mother and Grandmamma 
at all, but two representatives from the 
League of Women Voters being shown 
into the library by the maid. 

A patriarch and a Senator is never more 
adorable than at the precise fraction of 
a split second when he is suddenly ceas- 
ing to be the locomotive-whistle on the 
Federal Express. 
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And for a third phase of the uninten- 
tional, suppose that a brisk Boy Scout, 
aged ten, has arrived home early on an 
afternoon, to find the house empty and 
himself locked out. Awaiting the family’s 
return, he is pacing the quarterdeck, and 
as time wears away he begins to sing to 
himself a chant that he composes as he goes 
along. His voice rises and falls with ham- 
mer-like strokes, in the primitive rhythm 
of a tom-tom heard from the African 
bush. He has composed also the words 
that he is chanting, and this is the entire 
libretto of his song: ‘Oh, I — Am — So — 
Sick of myself! Oh, I — am so — Sick of 
myself!’ Over and over it goes, in a kind 
of thumping recitatif, sforzando, ponderoso, 
like the old Church litany about the 
Whales. He does not dream that any one 
is listening, but through your garage 
window you can watch him as he paces 
up and down, hands in pockets, stockings 
in a spiral, singing his grim song. 

The very vigor of his sentiments strikes 
home. Here is the charm of the one who 
Walks, no matter how or where, by his in- 
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dividual Wild Lone. Attractiveness is 
inherent in the thought that any mas- 
culine being is uncompanioned on the 
earth. A man going it alone has always 
whetted the imagination of the world: 
witness the solitary horseman of old ro- 
mantic tales, Thoreau, Dreyfus, the Fly- 
ing Colonel, Robinson Crusoe, Daniel 
Boone. And if one of them happens to 
have strong convictions in that solitude, 
and expresses them, we prick an atten- 
tive ear. 

Taking these three homely illustrations 
as a clue, one perceives that a certain por- 
tion of men’s most tantalizing, most lova- 
ble, most unexpected charm may be en- 
tirely unintentional; and it 1s lucky that 
this is so. The devotion of mothers and 
wives and employees is largely abetted 
and explainable by the fact. This does 
not mean that any devoted woman is 
consciously upheld in paths of duty by 
winning masculine traits; but at least 
they furnish something permanent to fall 
back on when the man himself is by no 
means striving to please. 
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Perhaps the exact shade of meaning 
here was best brought out by a very fas- 
tidious old lady who had successfully 
brought up four sons. They had been 
‘difficult’ boys, but everybody had con- 
sidered them very promising — every- 
body but their father, who was sure that 
_ they were headed straight for Sing Sing, 
four abreast. There were many times in 
that household when the father in high 
dudgeon went marching out of the house 
and down the street, his coat-tails flapping 
with rage at every stride, while the boys 
celebrated his departure in the top of a 
tall tree. Yet the boys all turned out 
thoroughly well, all of them notable in 
their professions, one of them the endower 
of a great institution, another the pastor 
of a great Church. At the time of their 
parents’ Golden Wedding, they all came 
home with their families and held a gay 
reception to their friends. In the midst of 
the festivity, one of the sons happened to 
remark that he had never seen his mother 
ruffled or disturbed by any of their old- 
time frays. The other sons and their 
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father all agreed. Through the hottest 
crises of their turbulent family life, they 
said, she had kept her temper invariably 
serene. 

“How did you ever do it?’ some young 
mothers asked her, later, when they met 
her at a Home Missionary Meeting one 
day. 

‘Well,’ said she, folding her hands (she 
looked, by the way, like an exquisite 
combination miniature portrait of Whist- 
ler’s Mother and Saint Cecilia at Seventy- 
Three), ‘I have never told anybody about 
it. But since you girls ask me, I will tell 
you. When things used to get so bad that 
I simply couldn’t stand it another minute, 
I would go up to my room, and lock my 
door, and go to the window and sit down, 
and look out through the Venetian blinds 
at my husband stamping off down the 
road and the boys swinging by their feet 
in the tree. And I would sit quietly for a 
minute rocking in my little rocking-chair; 
and then I would say to myself, ““Damn.”’’ 

Any observer watching this lovely lady 
to-day with her splendid family about her 
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would never dream that their manly ways 
had ever goaded her to such a pass — to 
the terrific profanity of a delicate gentle- 
woman when she finds herself inexplicably 
related to strange beings who go stamping 
out of houses with indignant coat-tails, or 
who swing by their feet in a tree. 

But one notices that at the very height 
of her irritation, when she was trying her 
very hardest to calm down, she went to the 
window and looked out at them all through 
the Venetian blinds. Here is the other side 
of the shield from the one that Hecuba had 
in mind when she begged Menelaus not to 
look at Helen. For different reasons, but 
with similar psychology, if a woman wants 
to remain furiously angry with an inter- 
esting man, she had better not watch him. 
_ A mere turn of his expression may up- 
set all her logic, as happened once when 
the President of an industrial firm sent his 
confidential secretary down to the office 
of one of the vice-presidents, to get a 
valuable deed which the Vice-President 
had been interested to see. The Vice- 
President did not have it any longer, and 
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said that he had left it with the President 
on the previous afternoon. 

‘Oh, no, no!’ insisted the President 
when this was reported to him. ‘Scott 
has it. I haven’t even seen it. Search his 
files.’ 

‘I have,’ said the Secretary. ‘He and I 
searched the whole place together to make 
sure. The deed really isn’t there. Please 
may I just glance through that pile of 
papers on your desk?’ 

‘No! No! No!’ growled the President, 
guarding the papers with his enormous 
hand. ‘I tell you Scott has it. You search 
him again.’ 

The Secretary obeyed, and also searched 
the office of the second Vice-President, for 
good luck. Then she returned to her chief. 

*T wish you would let me look among 
those papers,’ pleaded she. ‘Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Colby both remember that Mr. 
Scott handed it to you at this desk only 
yesterday afternoon.’ 

“But he didn’t,’ retorted the President 
irascibly. ‘He must have made a mistake 
and left it on your desk, and you must 
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have slipped it in among the newspapers 
that the man has just taken down in the 
rubbish cart. I'll have all the rubbish in 
the building searched.’ 

At this, the Confidential Secretary put 
on her coat and hat and walked out of the 
building, ostensibly to lunch, but really to 
a church around the corner where she 
sometimes paused at noontime to let her 
emotions sizzle down. On a beautiful 
stained-glass window was a picture of 
Moses looking out from Mount Nebo into 
the Promised Land, at which she always 
gazed. Moses is the patron saint of all 
frazzled dispositions, but to-day even the 
great Rock-Smiter was of no avail. To 
work in one office for years without once 
mislaying a single scrap of paper, and then 
to be told categorically that you must 
have put a valuable deed into the news- 
paper pile! The die was cast. No apology 
could change her purpose now. Back to 
her desk she went and wrote out her for- 
mal resignation. Just then her buzzer 
sounded, and by force of habit she rose 
and went into the office of her chief. But 
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she sailed in with stately mien and icy 
mood, ruffling her pure cold plume like 
Tennyson’s swan. 

‘Look,’ said the President of the firm, 
and raised one tiny corner of the heap of 
papers just a fraction of an inch, only 
barely enough so that she could see the 
edge of the missing deed folded into a 
copy of ‘The Iron Age.’ Not another 
word was said, but the expression of the 
President as he looked up through his 
bushy eyebrows was like the expression 
of a big dog who has just noticed that he 
has a chicken-feather sticking to his paw. 

What arguments and apologies could 
not have accomplished, that solemn glance 
had done. The swan-secretary dissolved 
in laughter, and went back to work. 

It all boils down to this: men of ability 
on a rampage are disquieting, and im- 
pervious to reason, and very maddening 
withal; but after everything is said and 
done, how entertaining they do look! 

This has nothing whatever to do with 
their looking handsome. Far more appeal- 
ing than Apollo Belvedere, Don Juan, and 
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Beau Brummel all rolled into one is the 
state of mind expressed by a certain little 
red-headed nine-year-old leader of a brig- 
and crew who rushed into the house one 
day, walked up to the tall mirror, took one 
look at himself, put his head down in his 
mother’s lap, and cried as if his heart 
would break. Little by little his mother 
arrived at the true kernel of his woe. He 
could not bear it any longer to have red 
hair. His mother assured him that artists 
love the color, and that he would like 
it better when he grew up. Bravely he 
choked back the sobs, raised his head, 
took one more look in the glass, and then 
broke down again. ‘But I don’t like this 
face either,’ objected he. It was the la- 
ment of a man’s man for the beauty that 
he felt he lacked. 

We have a right, I think, to say that 
this small boy’s charm was unintentional. 
But have we a right to say that Don 
Juan’s is necessarily intentional? We 
have not. We know only that it looks that 
way. There is a very interesting inter- 
mediate zone where one never can be sure. 
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Take, for instance, two companion 
pictures of quite similar young men, both 
on a vacation, both in the simple act of 
performing upon a musical instrument, 
but in very different moods. One of them 
was the royal herald in a May-time pag- 
eant of an artist colony far up in the hills. 
Near the close of the pageant, this her- 
ald, his medizval costume all aglow with 
color, stood in the sunset and blew his 
silver trumpet at the castle gate. A twi- 
light breeze fluttered the banner that fell 
from his long trumpet. The plume of his 
velvet hat brushed against the branch of 
an ancient oak. He looked like the spirit 
of all masterful things arriving and wait- 
ing confidently as he stood there, alert, 
imperative, yet paradoxically wistful, 
sounding the King’s summons at the 
drawbridge of the baron’s tower. 

If that young artist with his slender 
velvet costume and his emblazoned tabard 
and his silver trumpet raised on high was 
not aware of his charm, then his looks 
belied him. 

The contrasting scene, the gay climax 
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of the unintentional, was enacted by 
another young musician who needed to 
play his clarinet one note lower than a 
clarinet will go. He had discovered a rare 
museum manuscript of an early composi- 
tion for the clarinet, but one note of the 
haunting melody went down below the in- 
strument’s deepest range. He had copied 
the venerable music, but he did not want 
to transpose it into a higher key. An ex- 
tension of the clarinet must be arranged. 
This happened when his entire fam- 
ily-in-law was enjoying a reunion at 
the seaside summer home, and around 
the grounds like a wailing banshee went 
the clarinetist, asking all members of the 
tribe if they had perchance a mailing- 
tube, of just the size to fit on and add an 
extra length to the siim-bored barrel of 
the clarinet. 

His home-in-law was the kind of ram- 
bling homestead in which unexpected com- 
modities like mailing-tubes may always 
be unearthed at will. Several were dis- 
covered, but each of a caliber too large. 

‘I seem to remember > ventured 
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one of the party, and vanished up the 
attic stairs. Full of curiosity, everybody 
followed. And there, among some rolls of 
charts and blueprints, a long thin mailing- 
tube of fitting size was duly found. Bal- 
ancing himself on the relics of an early 
rocking-horse under the rafters, the musi- 
cian attached the entire length of the 
brown pasteboard mailing tube to the 
lower end of his glorious instrument, and 
through that elongated funnel he blew a 
mournful blast. It sounded like a basso 
profundo organ-pipe half as big as a 
church. 

Then he chopped off experimental 
fractions with his knife until he reached 
the length that added just the desired low 
note. And thereupon he played over the 
theme of the old tune, critically, listening 
sharply to himself as he played, his tall 
frame astride the rocking-horse, his pur- 
poseful eyes intent. When he came to the 
successful extra added note below, he 
gazed out at his audience abstractedly 
over the mailing-tube. Almost certainly, 
at that moment, he was no longer aware 
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of his own agile and versatile self. As far 
as his self-consciousness was concerned, 
he was only a mere pneumatic accessory 
to his clarinet. 

A wind-instrument, whole-heartedly 
performed upon, is likely to bring out un- 
expected facial possibilities in any in- 
tensely masculine human being as he 
huffs and he puffs. Suppose one could 
have seen General Washington playing 
down the scale on that old flute of his 
which rests upon the little harpsichord 
at Mount Vernon. Would he not be 
transformed, this General Washington, 
off duty, his face thus attentively blown 
down to a focus, his personality centered 
upon precisely the accurate quality of 
tone? Gilbert Stuart should have sketched 
him once that way. 

Here is one secret of the merry charm 
that attends any self-forgetful man who 
performs a highly specialized deed with 
might and main. By reason of his very 
unawareness of his appearance, he dram- 
atizes the spirit of the thing he is doing. 
He becomes a kind of colophon, an em- 
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blem of the relationship between the doer 
and the thing done. There is a decora- 
tive value about the action, as symbolic 
as the composition of an heraldic device, 
whether the man himself is a dragoon or 
a duck-hunter, a fisherman in his dory off 
Gloucester Harbor, or an Arctic explorer 
in his hood of fur. 

And yet the most interesting men do 
not think of themselves as primarily 
ornamental, and will resist being used 
for such a purpose if they can. Watch 
them efface themselves from the pagean- 
try of a pretty wedding, drifting out of 
the picture whenever they find it possible, 
even at times the necessary groom. 

A determined rebellion in this line was 
staged not long ago by the father of a 
popular bride. He had been forced to 
succumb to a large wedding, but on 
one final detail he took his stand: he 
would not wear a gardenia in his button- 
hole. 

“You needn’t provide a gardenia for 
my husband,’ said the bride’s mother to 
the florist, ‘for he won’t wear it.’ 
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“Oh, yes, he will,’ said the florist. ‘I 
promise that he will.’ 

‘Oh, no, he won’t,’ rejoined the bride’s 
mother, who knew her man. 

‘I'll have it ready, anyway,’ said the 
florist. ‘He will wear it. You'll see.’ 

And so, on the evening of the wed- 
ding, when the wedding march began, the 
bride’s mother glanced back circumspectly 
_to watch the procession coming in. First 
she looked at her daughter, and then at 
her husband’s button-hole. The gardenia 
was there. Incredulously she watched it 
advancing in good order up the aisle. 
After everything was over, she touched 
the petals of the waxy flower in her hus- 
band’s lapel, and murmured, ‘How did it 
happen?’ 

‘Well,’ explained her husband, ‘that 
florist fellow waited until I had my first 
foot out to step into the church, and then 
he came up to me and pinned the posy on. 
If he had put a pink petticoat on me at 
that moment, I’d have worn it in.’ 

For a fascinating study in postures, 
notice a group of men standing insecurely 
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about at a fashionable wedding, and com- 
pare them with a group of the same men 
going to a fire. Men show up at their very 
best at fires. They silhouette well, for 
one thing, and they mass well in active 
groups together. And the scene is com- 
plete if, in addition to helmets gleaming, 
rubber coats dripping, tall boots splash- 
ing, there is a small boy also dancing 
midge-like in the shadows, longing to help 
the firemen with the hose. It is a picture 
of the earliest form of eager masculine 
ambition doing its electrified dervish 
dance at the sight of great achievement 
—the spirit of Aspiration in the presence 
of the Arrived. 

Of course a picture like this is ultra- 
dramatic, its spiritual values mixed up 
with bulk and blaze and noise. Mere 
variation in the size-scale is pleasant to 
the eye. But the most decorative exhibi- 
tion of energy that I ever saw was the per- 
formance of a very slender man, a Cana- 
dian fisherman on a coastwise island far 
to the north. The afterglow was fading 
on the lighthouse ridge one evening, when 
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over the crest of the dune came rushing 
a swift group of three, racing merrily; a 
horse unharnessed all but his halter, a 
man with the end of the halter in his 
hand, and a collie dog barking and caper- 
ing beside them, his lovely plume waving 
in the air. Along they came, three abreast, 
sweeping gloriously across the deserted 
meadow and over the next high dune. 
There is an old Connecticut proverb, ‘A 
hen, a cow, and a woman should never 
run. Conversely, a dog, a horse, and a 
man always should. 

In energy and unexpectedness and the 
achieving mood, there is a permanent 
charm in men’s affinity for the maximum. 
Full-scale ambition seems suitable to 
them, even in so primitive a matter as 
their ability to make enormous and terri- 
fying noise. It is a pity that modern sig- 
naling devices have done away in such 
large measure with opportunities for the 
unmitigated roar of man. The roaring of 
the old-time skippers of sailing ships was 
a very famous thing. We miss it nowadays 
in the universe, for we need it to offset 
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men’s capacity for great silence, for the 
massive depths of the unspoken and the 
unexplained. 

This capacity for silence, this command 
of pause, is closely allied to the ultimate 
charm of men, the capacity for loneliness 
and grandeur in old age. 

Grandfathers should always live long 
enough to dramatize their old age for 
their grandchildren in lovable and under- 
standable form. Children so favored re- 
ceive an impression that does not desert 
them soon. My sister and I never sus- 
pected that our own grandfather was grow- 
ing old until it was decreed that he must 
not drive his favorite spirited horses any 
more. The decision went forth and we 
children all mourned about it, but a safe 
and elderly animal named Billy Horse 
was duly found. There is no possible 
come-down nowadays comparable to that; 
for there is no such discrepancy between 
any two makes of motor-cars as there was 
between that lumbering old bay Billy and 
the sensitive black horses that our grand- 
father had loved. At first he did not care 
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to drive at all. But one of the happiest 
family customs had been the sleigh-rides 
on which, in snowy weather, he had al- 
ways taken his grandchildren, one of us 
each time. We rarely talked much on 
these rides, for we all had New England 
in our bones, but our companionship was 
perfect none the less. It was my sister’s 
turn to go with him one morning after an 
ice-storm, when icicles were hanging from 
the elm trees, and all the rosebushes were 
made of glass. 

Far out of town, just as they reached 
the foot of a steep hill, they saw a lumber- 
sledge coming toward them, slewing down 
from the hilltop, out of control. Quickly 
our grandfather drew rein to turn Billy, 
as he would have turned his other horses, 
into a farm-lane, so as to give the sledge 
the road. But Billy did not grasp the 
situation. At best, the process of warping 
him around was always a good deal like 
coming about in a square-rigger, a matter 
for premeditation and much tugging at 
the yards. In vain our grandfather tried 
all the devices that horses and horsemen 
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know. And finally, just as the big pung 
was almost upon them, he summoned all 
the strength in his powerful frame and 
bodily hoisted the astonished Billy out 
of the road. 

Not a word was said by anybody, by 
Billy least of all. When the danger was 
passed, my sister stole a glance at our 
grandfather’s profile, unmoved as a gran- 
ite side-hill made of solid rocks, only the 
least suggestion of a sardonic set to the 
furrows of his thoughtful face. On and 
on they went through the fairyland of 
frozen country, saying not a word. At 
length, more than half an hour later, our 
grandfather deliberately spoke. 

“You can’t turn Billy Horse znstanily,’ 
said he. 

As soon as my sister got home from that 
ride, she told me about our grandfather’s 
remark. We were only little girls, but we 
were old enough to perceive that there was 
in our grandfather’s long-considered state- 
ment something delightfully more than 
true. Together we ran to the side-window 
for a last glimpse of him as he vanished up 
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the street. Red sleigh, big buffalo-robe, 
tucked-in scarf-end, furry cap — silver 
sleighbells ringing under the crystal elms 
—O beloved, from the snowy highroads 
of the world can such things pass away? 

Ihave had a good many memorable 
pictures of old age since then: Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, for instance, white-haired, white- 
bearded, near the end of his long life, com- 
ing across a college campus to springtime 
vespers, when the pink hawthorn by the 
library was in full bloom. No girl who at- 
tended chapel that vesper time will forget 
how he opened the great Bible, rested his 
long thin hands upon it, and thoughtfully 
read to us his text: ‘If a man die, shall he 
live again?’ 

There is a loneliness and majesty about 
a man’s old age that has in it more than 
the simple pathos of things that have 
passed away. There is the nobility of all 
that dominant action piling up behind 
him, the cumulative sense of the sheer 
duration of so many days. 

And yet, to those who know them best, 
to their families and friends, it is evident 
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that the grandest of old men retain their 
pristine unexpectedness and intractability 
when putting their projects through. A 
very aged celebrity made a remark one 
day that is typical of the not-easily-in- 
fluenced quality of man in masterful 
mood. He had asked several high officials 
to one of his famous dinners, and had as- 
sured them that they were to enjoy a 
favorite kind of mammoth pudding that 
he had invented in old days. When the 
guests were seating themselves, the vener- 
able epicure turned to his wife, and sug- 
gested that they reverse the menu and 
start with the pudding, so that its flavor 
might be enjoyed at the peak of appetite. 

‘I’m sorry,’ said she, grasping at the 
first excuse she could think of, ‘but I 
don’t believe the pudding is quite done.’ 

“Never mind,’ said her lord, sitting 
back and beaming at her with the efful- 
gence of a more elderly Holbein’s Henry 
the Eighth, ‘just ring the bell and Sam 
will fetch it in. I always liked my pud- 
dings rather raw.’ 

One cannot be sure that the great man’s 
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wife found this moment preéminently 
charming. Conjugal appreciation has its 
ups and downs. 


There was once a man of versatile 
tastes who learned that his wife was not 
enthusiastic about digging clams. Like a 
good responsible husband, he felt that she 
should be initiated into the appreciation 
of all seashore joys; and so he caused her 
to go clamming with him and dig enough 
for chowder from the oozing clam-flats of 
Cape Cod. After a generous supply had 
been obtained, he invited her to perch 
with him on their tethered dory and 
watch the waves. The ocean was very 
peaceful, and the tide was out. They sat 
so still that a white seagull alighted on the 
water near them and went bobbing on the 
surface like a duck. Finally the lady came 
out of her brown study and tried to put 
the upshot of her thinking into words. 

‘It’s an odd thing,’ she began, ‘but you 
modify my tastes in fifty thousand ways, 
and I never modify you in any way at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you do,’ rejoined her husband 
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reassuringly. ‘You modify me as an ad- 
verb modifies a verb, or as an adverb 
modifies another adverb. You modify 
me like the adverb “very.’’’ 

Possibly there is a parable here for any 
woman who aspires to create an artistic 
and peaceful home-life for any given man. 
It behooves her to pay rather perceptive 
and appreciative attention to his entire 
verbal and adverbial equipment just as it 
stands. She may be able to modify it; she 
may be able selectively to enhance it; and 
she may put the adverb ‘very’ in front of 
it. But she will probably not be able 
vitally to change it. For men, in the full 
tilt of their achievements, are inde- 
pendent about their verbs and uninten- — 
tional about their adverbs —a fact in 
which, very largely, resides their charm. 


WHEN A MAN WRITETH 
RCHIBALD,’ ventured Annabel, ‘if 


you re not writing, could you 

‘But I am writing!’ protested Archi- 
bald, turning from the ‘Evening News’ 
in haste. 

‘You didn’t look it,’ murmured Anna- 
bel. 

‘You can’t tell a thing about what I’m 
really doing,’ quoth Archibald severely, 
“by the looks.’ 

This conversation took place twenty 
_ years ago, when Annabel was a bride. It 
was not until eighteen years later, after 
she had brought up her children and after 
Archibald had become famous, that some- 
thing happened which finally convinced 
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Annabel that her husband could appear to 
be reading yet really be working at the 
same time. He and she were waiting for a 
street-car, and Archibald had two trans- 
fers in his hand. To pass the time until 
the car was due, he bought a newspaper 
for them both to read. Then he absent- 
mindedly folded up the paper, thrust it 
under his arm, and stood attentively pe- 
rusing his transfer instead. Out of the 
corner of her eye Annabel watched him as 
he went reading on and on with mournful 
gaze. She was curious to see how long it 
would take him to discover that he was 
not imbibing a great deal of information 
about the latest news. The transfer sup- 
plied him with plenty of satisfactory read- 
ing-matter for ten minutes, until the car 
came and the conductor took it away. 
“When we get home,’ said Annabel 
casually as they took their seats, ‘I'll let 
you have your supper on the little table 
by your desk in your room, Peterborough 
fashion, if you’d like to keep right on 
working at this new article of yours.’ 
Archibald stared at her with astonished 
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eyes. ‘Howin the world did you know that 
I was working on one?’ demanded he. 

‘Oh,’ rejoined Annabel modestly, ‘I 
just thought perhaps you were. You 
know you've always said that I couldn’t 
tell what you were doing, by the looks.’ 

This is the primary lesson to be learned 
(or perhaps never learned) by the family 
and secretary and friends of a certain kind 
of writing man. There are other sorts of 
writers who definitely act the part when 
they are working — Balzac in his flow- 
ing writing robes, Henry James dictating 
his tentative thoughts to his amanuensis 
by the hour, and the modern newspaper 
reporter typewriting a hundred and sixty 
words a minute with a green eye-shade 
cocked over one eye. But here and there 
will be found a man like Archibald, who, 
when a literary job is pending, will have 
to go through an irrelevant preliminary 
stage, when he pores over a paper, or 
broods over his files, or wanders about 
aimlessly tinkering at one thing and an-. 
other with an air of being lost in the 
woods. It is a state of mulling that looks 
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suspiciously like dawdling; a transition 
phase that makes the man who is going 
through it appear like fair prey to any 
Natural Leader who has a plan on foot. 

When a writing man of the Archibald 
variety is trying to get started on his 
task, he is rather easy to distract. Once 
secure his attention, and you can cool 
down his writing zeal to zero in a twink- 
ling; whereupon the whole tedious firing- 
up process will have to be done over again 
from the start. He feels as if he might as 
well do what the Able Manager wants 
him to, and put off the restoking process 
until another day. 

But if time-limits are beginning to 
press upon him, and if once too often he is 
interrupted just as he is beginning to get 
up steam, then a thing occurs that is very 
much like what designers of steam-boilers 
call ‘the sudden initial pop-lift of a valve.’ 
When the literary man’s temper has been 
compressed dangerously near to the ex- 
ploding point, the sudden initial pop-lift 
can be very sudden indeed. At such 
moments you may know by the fervor of 
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his vocabulary that he is really warmed 
up to go. 

It is at this point that all good wives 
defend their Archibalds from doorbells 
and from telephones and from family 
affairs. Yet, perversely, it is also at ex- 
actly this moment when the most devoted 
wives are suddenly reminded of a thou- 
sand things about which they really need 
to consult their husbands — matters that 
unquestionably should be laid before 
them right away. By the speed with 
which a wife learns to suppress this im- 
pulse, you may gauge the commanding 
architecture of the Archibaldian dome. 

At the other extreme from Archibald is 
the writer who works with such gusto and 
exuberance that he is impossible to dis- 
tract. If you venture into his presence 
with intent to interrupt him, he will read 
you his last two pages and let you decide 
which of three possible concluding para- 
graphs you like best. If he works in a 
university or in a publishing house, he 
darts into the offices of his colleagues and 
solicits votes on the relative merits in a 
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given sentence of sixteen synonymous 
verbs. He wants to use one of them. He 
wishes he might use all of them. See 
which one you’d advise him to select. You 
are not very likely to disturb him when 
he is writing. He is far more likely to dis- 
turb you. He is a lovable man and a 
jovial addition to the human scene, but 
in family life not primarily a great help 
about the house. 

One such man, a member of the legal 
profession, was invited years ago to ad- 
dress a Layman’s League on some current 
religious books, taking up their contro- 
versial aspects from a lawyer’s point of 
view. One early morning before starting 
for the office he was reading in his study, 
skimming the books that had been sent 
him to discuss. His wife meanwhile was 
hanging the curtains in the living-room 
where the wall-paperers had finished work 
the night before. This was in the days 
when, at the top of every proper window, 
hung a silken drapery called a ‘lambre- 
quin.’ To drape a lambrequin in the 
approved festoons and loopings at the 
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top of the lace curtains called for many 
little brass fasteners that hooked over the 
curtain rod, and required an artist’s eye. 
The lady of the house was therefore 
perched on the top of a tall stepladder, 
and her three children, too small to be of 
service, were watching her from below. 

At the acrobatic crisis, when she was 
reaching far out into space to adjust the 
most inaccessible festoon, her husband 
threw open the door of his study and 
spoke to her with such suddenness that 
she jumped, dislodged one end of the cur- 
tain-rod, caught her own balance with 
difficulty, and saw the whole of her handi- 
work go slithering to the floor. All three 
children ran to hand the dainty heap of 
lace and silk and tassels up to her again; 
but her husband was too deeply engrossed 
in his subject to realize that anything un- 
toward was going on. 

“There’s a book missing from the col- 
lection they sent me to look over,’ said he, 
not pausing to notice that his wife was 
absorbed in fishing up the last of the 
lambrequin with the end of the curtain- 
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pole, ‘and I wonder if you have any idea 
where it can be. The title of the book is, 
“Who and Where is God?’’’ 

“Who and where is God?’ retorted his 
wife with vivacity from her ladder-top. 
‘I’m sure I do not know.’ 

It is instructive to notice, however, that 
she clambered down the ladder and found 
the book for him. Competitive absorp- 
tions in the household of such a man are 
as chaff before the wind. This is the reason 
why he usually gets such a prodigious 
amount of writing done. 

These are the extremes, and between 
them lives a man who partakes of the 
qualities of both, and of all the grada- 
tions in between, by turns. Now he works 
like a jig-saw, now like a treadmill, now 
like a tornado, now like a snail. Some- 
times when you interrupt him he receives 
you with open arms, being only too glad 
of an excuse to knock off for the time. 
Sometimes he preserves a stony silence. 
Sometimes he enlists you as a collabora- 
tor. Sometimes he roars aloud. On such 
occasions, it does no good whatever to 
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lose your temper. He will not notice that 
you have lost it until a long time after- 
ward, and then he will not know what he 
has done to call down your ire. If he 
loves you very well, he will try his best 
to find out. He reviews his past and 
humbly finds it full of faults, any one of 
which he is willing to believe may well 
have destroyed him in your estimation; 
but for the life of him he can’t imagine 
which. He feels unjustly treated to think 
you will not tell him. He would gladly 
play the game of Twenty Questions with 
you, beginning, “Is it animal, mineral, or 
vegetable?’ if in that way he could find 
cut what his fatal crime has been. 

In order to avoid all explosions of this 
kind, all roarings, all stony silences, and 
all untimely parleys when work is on the 
boards, the members of one busy family, 
several of whom are subject to moments 
of concentration, have hit on a device. 

If one member of that family wishes to 
consult another member on an industrious 
evening, and is in doubt whether the 
moment is opportune, he presents himself 
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at the portal of his relative and says in a 
perfectly toneless voice, ‘Ding Ding.’ 

If the coast is clear, conversation begins 
and flows along to any length desired. 
But if work is in full course, the toiler 
replies abstractedly without looking up 
or turning around, ‘Ding Ding.’ Where- 
upon the tentative interruptor speeds 
away. 

By mutual understanding it is agreed 
that nobody will be offended or conscience- 
smitten, either when Ding Dinging, or 
when being Ding Dinged; and that the 
subject for consultation will be carefully 
‘saved’ for a later time. Therefore the 
mind of the worker need not be dis- 
tracted by after-waves of curiosity or by 
twinges of remorse. The Ding Ding salu- 
tation means only, ‘There’s something to 
talk about, but it can wait. I'll bring it 
up later.’ And the Ding Ding answer 
means, ‘All right, my hearty. So do.’ 

The Ding Ding formula can also be used 
in any passing emergency when one does 
not want to pause to search for the ‘in- 
evitable word.’ Suppose the wife in that 
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family goes to the foot of the stairs and 
calls to her husband, ‘How soon do you 
think you'll be ready?’ He may pru- 
dently reply, ‘Ding Ding,’ which will then 
mean, ‘I heard you, my dear, and I enter- 
tain for you only the highest sentiments 
of respect and love, but any prognostica- 
tions about my future would be idle at 
this time.’ 

Every shade of desirable literary cour- 
tesy is implicit in Ding Ding. It requires 
no effort of composition, and it conveys 
no rude rebuff. All this saves a great deal 
of domestic wear and tear, especially in 
these days when office and university 
work is so ‘organized’ that even the man 
nominally employed in tasks that call for 
writing usually must perform the actual 
process of getting words down on paper 
in spare time, after business hours. If 
there is some corner of the home that is 
really sanctuary, he profits by the boon. 

For there is just one peculiarity in com- 
mon among nearly all varieties of crea- 
tive men. If their work amounts to 
anything more than commonplace pitter- 
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patter, there will come moments, rare ones 
and precious, when their invention and 
their expressive power will begin to take 
on a reliable buoyancy, a positive upward 
lift. They may consciously or uncon- 
sciously have worked up to this point; 
but just at this good moment their 
thoughts are up and flying of themselves. 
A willful interruption at this point is not 
much palliated by promises to be brief. 
‘I won’t keep you but a minute,’ sounds 
so considerate. Yet it really is just about 
as considerate as to say to a boy who has 
just succeeded in getting his kite to flying 
well up in the sky, ‘Let me cut your kite- 
string for a moment. It won’t take me 
but a minute, and then I'll let you go 
right on flying your kite again.’ 

He may forgive the bright efficient 
scissors. He will paste himself together 
another kite, and he will fly it in a later 
breeze. But it will never be quite the 
same. 


WHEN HE TAKETH FYSSHE 


F you would stand in well with an 

angler, never stand in the way of his 
fish. This means, do not make any social 
engagements for him in the trout season. 
Say he’s going fishing whether he is or not, 
for at a moment’s notice, go he may. 

Into the house he may rush, with his 
fishing temperature obviously at a hun- 
dred and three. All arrangements have 
been made; business affairs have been 
miraculously dished for the time; a fa- 
vorite crony is meeting him at the Usual 
Starting-Place in half an hour. All he has 
to do is to change his clothes, gather to- 
gether what a French book on fishing- 
tackle calls his ‘engins et matériel,’ and 
go. If at this high moment one reminds 
him of a dinner engagement — oh, it is 
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obviously unthinkable. Anybody who 
did so would automatically fall into the 
class with all the other noisome enemies 
of angling: with chemicals and dyes in 
rivers, refuse dumped in streams, and 
treasonable dead branches lurking under 
water where a half-hooked fish can retire 
and play cat’s cradle with the line. 

The angler’s compleat wife is not neces- 
sarily a fisherwoman herself, but she keeps, 
in springtime, a little pathway of escape 
always open for her angler. It is a foot- 
path that leads secretly out from the 
labyrinth of duties and household so- 
ciabilities and friends; a winding, brook- 
followed pathway protected by the fairy 
wands of pussywillows, screened by the 
delicate petals of shadbush flowers, and 
‘sentried by a gazing frog. When danger 
threatens his fishing excursions, it is 
down this path, far beyond the boundaries 
of their married estate, that she bids him 
speed away. There should consequently 
be a special marriage service for the 
brides of anglers, with one clause in it 
that should run somewhat after this 
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fashion, to be repeated just before the 
ring ceremony by the bride: 


I, Lucinda, do take thee, Piscator, and 
by these signs do I set thee free and put 
thee back in the trout-streams forever- 
more: by the sign of the alder catkins and 
the birch-tree tassels near the river; by the 
song of the first redwinged blackbird beside 
the stream; by the crimson buds of the 
swamp-maple over a quiet pool; by all the 
fishing-creels in the world, be they full or 
empty; and by the tying of the feathers of 
thy most excellent flies for angling, even 
from the earliest March Brown and the 
Red Spinner, yea, unto the Willow Fly and 
the Pale Evening Dun. 


If she is faithful to this April wedding 
vow, the bride of the angler need not learn 
to fish. But it is easier for her to under- 
stand the surpassing lure of the trout- 
stream if she has at some time seen a 
forest river exquisitely fished over by a 
man who knew its pools. She will have 
learned that a quite civilized and com- 
fort-loving man can suddenly become a 
mysterious and preoccupied thing of the 
woods. She can never forget this magic 
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if she has once seen her fisherman poised 
with one foot on a ripple-washed boulder 
in midstream, his other heel balanced 
corner-wise on a slippery pointed rock, 
while he casts delicately, attentively, over 
into a sheltered bit of water beyond a jut 
in the river-bank, scarcely disturbing the 
reflection of the flowering dogwood and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit that grow beside the 
pool. A black crow flaps over from the 
hill and settles so near that he looks too 
large and raven-like for a crow. A wood 
thrush is singing casually somewhere in the 
trees. Everything else is still, except for 
the rushing of the water over the stones. 
The trout ought to be there. If one were 
a trout, one would be there. Year before 
last, a trout was there, and yet — “And 
yet,’ observes Dame Juliana Berners in 
1496, so aptly that one can hardly be- 
lieve that the words were said of a fisher- 
man long vanished in the river-mist of 
four centuries ago, ‘and yet atte the 
leeste he hath his holsom walke and mery 
at his ease, a swete ayre of the swete 
savoure of the meede floures; that makyth 
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hym hungry. He hereth the melodyous 
armony of fowles. He seeth the yonge 
swannes; heerons; duckes; cotes and 
many other fowles with theyr brodes. 
And yf the angler take fysshe; surely 
thenne is there noo man merier than he is 
in his spyryte.’ 

‘“Yf the angler take fysshe’; there is a 
whole volume of suspended breathing in 
that ‘yf.’ And supposing he does take 
fish. Yf he bring the fysshe home with 
hym —ah, here is an opportunity for 
real technique on the part of the angler’s 
bride. More than a thousand books in 
English have been written on the art of 
fishing, but how few words on the art of 
what to do when the angler arrives home, 
fish in tow. Indeed, you may surmise 
something of the domestic administrative 
ability of an angler by the assurance with 
which he carries home his trout. 

It takes a strong personality and a 
magnetic one to keep a household always 
geared up to every phase of angling, but 
it can be done. Every angler who has 
ever written about fishing has considered 
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himself the most mild-mannered and 
meditative soul in the world; but in real 
life he is commonly a very forceful man 
of parts. My brother Geoffrey at the age 
of ten was a case in point. Our uncle, who 
taught him to angle, taught him also to 
dress fish beautifully; and Geoffrey with 
much foresight and great promptness 
taught me. It is the kind of thing that an 
able executive delegates when he can. A 
brother is the ideal tutor in this grim 
craft. He is under no sentimental illusions 
about his pupil; he has little or nothing 
to lose if he fails; and he has everything 
to gain if he succeeds. Geoffrey succeeded. 
Moreover, my mother and grandmother, 
both of them wives of anglers, taught me 
what may be done with excellent trout 
for a supper-dish over what one of the 
old fishing-books describes as ‘a clear foft 
Fire, of lively burning Coals, not too hot, 
without Flame or Smoak.’ 

In fact, to get into the true spirit of 
preparing fresh-water fish for supper, one 
can hardly do better than to turn to cer- 
tain pages in seventeenth-century anglers’ 
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manuals, perhaps the one by James Chet- 
ham printed for Mordecai Moxon in 1681, 
or, better still, ‘Angling Improved and 
Methodically Digested by Robert Howlett 
Esq. near 40 years a Practitioner in this 
Art.’ At the end of each chapter on 
angling, the Practitioner appends explicit 
directions to the Landladies of Ale Houfes, 
for preparing the fish therein described. 
(Apparently the angling Englishman had 
his fish cooked where he could.) One may 
there learn how to ‘fcale a fifh,’ how to 
broil a fmall perch on a ‘Lark-fpit,’ how 
to fry a trout in ‘good {tore of fweet 
Butter, frying him well but leifurely, 
turning him often until enough,’ and how 
to ‘feafon a ftufi’d falmon’ in such a 
manner as to ‘quicken the Affections the 
more to the lovely Recreation of Angling.’ 

This is not saying that the old-time 
directions for seasoning need to be fol- 
lowed into all their elaborations of Rose- 
mary, Sweet Marjoram, Nutmeg, Win- 
ter-Savoury, Fennel, ‘Currans,’ Pick’d 
Parsley, Peppercorns, and Thyme. One 
would hardly know how to assemble at 
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short notice the ingredients that comprise 
the following seventeenth-century ‘Sawce’ 
for fish: 


‘Take a little boiling Fifh Liquor and a 
little White Wine, a Sprig, more or lefs, of 
large Mace, Limon-Peel, Shelot, Anchovies, 
and a Clove or two, and boil them together. 
Then put in your Butter, and let it just boil 
up very quick; and having placed Sippets 
on your Difh and your Fifh on the Sippets, 
Pour on your Sawee, garnifh with Prawns, 


{tewed Oyfters, and Horfe Radith.’ 


Judging from the manuals, the goodly 
fishermen of King James must have missed 
some of the delicate overtones of flavor 
in a trout. A man to-day who drenches a 
fresh-water fish with Worcestershire dress- 
ing might just as well have a haddock as 
a vehicle to the sauce. The simpler the 
garnish and the more delicate and ‘lei- 
furely’ the preparation, the more linger- 
ingly one can enjoy the true subtleties 
of the brook-fish flavor —a flavor that 
really is so very different from anything 
else that it makes up for any inconven- 
lence if trout came walking home unex- 
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pectedly when something else is already 
on schedule for the meal. 

But there was one crisis in Geofirey’s 
career as angler which came near to up- 
setting even our own family’s angler- 
disciplined aplomb. He had gone off for a 
day of fishing with his good friend Mor- 
rison Peters, Jr., who, because he wore 
eyeglasses, was known among the boys 
as ‘Four-Eyed Pete,’ or ‘Four-Eyes’ for 
short. Geoffrey and Four-Eyes were both 
ten years old at this time. They had 
had no luck with trout in the streams 
all day, and'so they went down in the 
drizzling afternoon to fish in Crystal Lake. 
Here Geoffrey caught two fine perch and 
fifteen horned pout. Four-Eyes caught 
horned pouts only, but he caught them 
to the number of twenty-eight. 

Just at supper time, home they came, 
two little amphibians, each with a pail. 
First they stopped at the Morrison Peters 
home, and there met with a reverse. The 
mother of Four-Eyes had evidently been 
but imperfectly trained. She declined her 
son’s gift of pouts. Has anybody nowa- 
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days ever seen a horned pout? They be- 
long to the Thoreau era of plain living, 
and one rarely meets them face to face in 
daily life; yet I suppose they must be ex- 
tant somewhere in forgotten ponds. Their 
countenances belie their gentle disposi- 
tions. They have a dolphin jowl and a 
moody lower lip, and a pair of surprised- 
looking horns like long, slim, rubbery 
antenns spraying upward and outward 
from their heads. They attain a length of 
seven or eight inches, and in some regions 
they used to have a reputation for living 
in the mud. 

But these particular pouts, the boys 
explained to Mrs. Morrison Peters, had 
been brought up in the pure cold spring 
water of Crystal Lake, over white sand 
and solid rock, and were just as sweet 
and dainty and troutish as could be. 

The mother of Four-Eyes accepted this 
statement, but not the fish. She told her 
little son that he must give all his pouts to 
Geoffrey, and, broken-hearted, he obeyed. 
This made Geoffrey’s aggregate forty- 
three. But men will stand by one another 
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loyally at a pinch, and Geoffrey had a 
happy thought. Morrison, Jr., could 
come home with him to our house, where 
Geoffrey was sure the family would rally 
round the horned pouts, invite Four-Eyes 
to supper, and have a Feast. 

Two small fishermen, rain-spattered 
and way-worn, with forty-three pouts and 
two perch — the household arose to the 
occasion. Approached with such con- 
fidence and in such numbers, could any 
one do less? 

By virtue of all this early tradition, I 
really do know how to welcome home a. 
fish, in a manner of speaking, with open 
arms. I can even go on a fishing trip and 
fish myself if necessary, but I do not think 
that, as the saying goes, ‘I add.’ This is 
no fault of my training, for I have studied | 
under very good men. But my casting 
is still divided between two methods that 
might be called respectively ‘Winding the 
Maypole’ and ‘The Backhanded Cow- 
boy.’ Winding the Maypole occurs when 
the fishline hesitates, straight up in the 
air, and, instead of flipping out daintily 
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over the water, comes down with the 
directness and speed of an helicopter, and 
twines itself like a screw-thread around 
the pole. A  fishline performing this 
wonder can achieve a spiral of from ten 
to fifteen turns. The Backhanded Cow- 
boy is a vaudeville attraction with apolo- 
gies to Will Rogers, and involves the use 
of the line as a lariat, wherewith, some- 
where high up in the branches of the 
forest, far behind one’s own back, to 
lasso a twig. 

Persons who fish like this are better off 
at home, or on the high seas. For a really 
peaceful, irresponsible, salt-water mood, I 
can recommend the lowly occupation of 
Fishing with a Clam. I should wish that 
we might some day hear from Professor 
Bliss Perry on the topic, if it were not for 
the fact that the clam is hardly worthy 
to dangle on Professor Perry’s skillful 
line. But fishing out of a little boat with 
a clam in an open bay is very soothing to 
the bad, bad fisherwoman who inherits 
angling in the imagination but not in the 
wrist. A forest stream is altogether too 
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intimate a place in which to bungle with- 
out embarrassment. A snapping turtle 
may have seen you. The silence of the 
woods can be a shocked silence, whereas 
there is nothing personal about the silence 
of the sea. The gulls flap over watch- 
fully, to be sure, but their eyes are all for 
their own interests, and their attitude is 
purely professional; catch as catch can. 
They have none of the artistic amateur 
fastidiousness of a fresh-water kingfisher, 
who sits on a bough with his patrician 
beak politely averted, but his bright side- 
long glance following the Backhanded 
Cowboy intently, with a Dean Swift glint 
of humor in his eye. 

The sea has no sense of humor, and is 
therefore restful in the extreme. The clam 
keeps one in countenance, and does not 
require one to try to be an artist. Yet 
~ even here, with a clam for bait and the 
swell of the ocean to neutralize whatever 
is done with the line, the true fisherman 
will excel. This fact was impressed upon 
me in one of the rarest moments of child- 
hood, when Captain Phillips of Cape Cod, 
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out of friendship for our father, took 
Geoffrey and my sister and me fishing 
with him in his boat. This was the same 
Captain Phillips who used to take Grover 
Cleveland fishing, in return for which 
President Cleveland taught Captain Phil- 
lips Greek. Our excursion happened one 
summer when schools of sculpins were 
making themselves a nuisance off Cape 
Cod. What shall we say of the fact that 
Captain Phillips and Geoffrey caught all 
sorts of fine fish, never descending below 
the grade of flounders; my sister Barbara 
caught a splendid codfish so large that 
Captain Phillips had to lend a hand with 
the maneuvering of it on the light tackle, 
and finally pull it in; while I, poor feck- 
less wench, caught nothing but sculpins? 
Diligently I hauled them up, those tough 
old sea-robins, looking like bristling frig- 
ates in full sail. Tenderly I dis-attached 
them from my hook and put them back 
into the sea, and caught them presently 
again. All the morning I did only this. 
A few of my sculpins were encores, but 
most of them were individual bites. 
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Why did all the sculpins and no other 
customers come to my clams? No wonder 
the ancient astrologers chose fishes to 
stand forever as one of the Symbols of 
Mystery in the sky. 

Happy is the daughter or wife or sister 
of an angler if she has, herself, an ac- 
ceptable way with the fish. But if she has 
not, and is aware of her deficiency, she 
can still mean something to the angler. 
She can always let him go. If sometimes 
she goes with him, she learns to adopt 
as her motto that final maxim of Izaak 
Walton, ‘Study to be Quiet.’ Fishes may 
be deaf, but the fisherman is not. The 
non-fishing consort of an angler should be 
so still that even the squirrel in the hem- 
lock tree forgets that she is there. She 
should be as still as a heap of last year’s 
brown autumn leaves at the verge of the 
water under the ledges —as still as a 
dreamy turtle basking on a log. 

And if she bides at home, then at least 
she can wonder with uncertainty equal 
to his own whether or not the angler will 
return exalted, bringing Pisces, Sign of the 
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Zodiac, in his hand. Perhaps it is prudent 
to have plenty of other provisions in the 
house, in case he returns hungry, having 
had no luck. But there should also be 
good store of Butter, Parsley, and ‘Lim- 
ons” laid up in readiness to garnish the 
feast withal, if perchance he comes home 
right merrily from the trout-country — 
having taken Fysshe. 


Qa. 


THE GRAND VIZIER OF THE 
FURNACE 


FURNACE, like a locomotive, calls 

for a fireman. A firewoman does 
not fit in with its plans so well. Nothing 
pleases it more than the moment when it 
has contrived to smash its own grate-bar, 
so that professional masculine talent must 
be called in. My neighbor, whose furnace 
had sent for the plumbers one freezing 
day, begged me to come over and observe. 
Up to that cranky furnace walked the 
plumbers, and shook it as a man shakes a 
big dog by the ears. They dug it out ina 
twinkling (everything in it was already 
perfectly cold) and then the largest 
plumber lay down on the cellar floor and 
thrust his head into the ash-pit down 
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below. From this retreat, he remarked that 
he had a bad cough and that this would 
finish him. ‘But,’ said he to his helper, 
‘don’t send me no pansies. I don’t like 
’em.’ 

This is the kind of conversation that a 
furnace dearly loves to hear. It is never 
so happy as when it has within its ash-pit 
the attentive head and shoulders of a man. 

But there are moments in a household 
when men are scarce. For this reason, I 
should like to suggest to all colleges of 
domestic arts that every young woman 
who ever expects to get married should 
be given a chance to take apart a furnace 
and put it together again; to light one 
wood fire in that furnace, promote it to 
coal, and keep it from going out; to resusci- 
tate one fire that is threatening to go out; 
and to resuscitate one fire that has gone 
out. The teaching should proceed by 
what the Harvard Law and Business 
courses call ‘the case method,’ and such 
topics as ‘the draught,’ ‘the damper,’ 
‘the coals,’ and ‘the clinker,’ should be 
taken up. 
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In my childhood at home I had thought 
that I helped to run the furnace; I used to 
be sent down to ‘open the top door,’ or to 
shut it, ever and again. But I never in my 
life had seen a furnace being started, or 
being about to be stopping, or feeling any- 
thing but well. 

Therefore, the first time we were ever 
personally responsible for a heating plant, 
we were glad that the Washington weather 
held so mild that it was the first of No- 
vember before we had to start our furnace 
fire. 

‘I’m going to start it this evening,’ 
announced Phineas, poking the fireplace 
logs safely back on the andirons and get- 
ting out the fender to protect the rug from 
sparks. 

‘All right, go ahead,’ said I, keeping on | 
with my sewing. ‘But you needn’t put 
the fender up. I'll stay right here.’ 

‘No, you won’t,’ said Phineas with de- 
cision. ‘If I’ve got to leave you alone 
while I go off on that trip next month, 
you ve got to watch me build the fire.’ 

I went, and sat attentively, listening 
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to his scientific explanations, and view- 
ing his deft deeds from my post on the 
cellar stairs. He analyzed all the pro- 
ceedings for me as he went along, even 
discoursing upon the hot-water coils in 
the fire-box, the relations with the in- 
stantaneous hot-water heater, the ther- 
mometer, and the gauge with the red 
pointer and the black pointer that must 
not be allowed to digress too far apart on 
their dial. 

‘You sound as if you were giving a 
stereopticon lecture,’ said I. 

‘I am,’ said Phineas severely, ‘and I 
want you to take it in.’ 

One of the perquisites of a careful hus- 
band is to give stereopticon lectures to his 
wife. But it would take more than a lec- 
ture, no matter how stereopticon, to ex- 
pound the inner secrets of a hot-water- 
furnace fire to me. I am afraid I have no 
natural faculty for a furnace. I feel un- 
easy in its presence, not quite sure of my 
position, as one might feel if one were 
substitute conductor of a large and 
critical Chinese orchestra, or one of the 
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lesser wives of an Oriental king. For a 
furnace, at heart, is eternally Oriental, as 
Oriental as a pagoda, as mysterious as a 
mogul or a khan. It has gone far beyond 
the secrets of Nirvana; it can go entirely 
out. 

The first time I let ours out was the 
first time I screwed up my courage to 
leave it alone in the house after the fire 
was started. Before departing I let the 
fire burn as low as possible, and then I 
damped the furnace at every pore, lest it 
do something incendiary and unexpected 
while I was away. In order to go down- 
town and do a bit of shopping in un- 
hurryable Washington, you have to allow 
the best part of half a day. When I came 
back, trudging up the street, I casually 
snuffed the air for smoke. And sure 
enough, there was smoke. It was not my 
imagination either. A perfect haze of real 
smoke was curtaining the region of our 
house, and I could hear the shouts of 
boys. Tightly clutching my bundles, I 
began torun. Washington, ‘City of Mag- 
nificent Distances’ — the distances never 
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seem half so magnificent as when one’s 
arms are full of bundles and one’s house, 
like the ladybug’s, may be on fire. Oh, 
that little, little house! To go off and 
leave it with an actual fire deliberately 
kindled underneath it! Iran and ran. The 
smoke smelled stronger and stronger, and 
at last from the top of the hill I saw flame 
—a fine large November bonfire that the 
neighbors were having in the frosty twi- 
light to burn up the fallen leaves. All the 
ecstatic little boys and dogs of Chevy 
Chase were gathered on the scene. Our 
house, just beyond the smoke-screen, 
looked blessedly intact and cool. 

It felt cool, too, inside. Suddenly re- 
versing my anxieties, I rushed down to the 
furnace, and gazed into its ashen heart. 
All gray; Coolidge gray; keeping cool with 
—hbut here I stopped blaspheming. The 
matter was serious. A cold snap was 
coming on, and Phineas was due in half an 
hour. The mercury in the thermometer 
on the furnace was at low ebb. 

I remembered some remarks of Christo- 
pher Morley’s about a furnace, in which 
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he said that nothing was gained by trying 
to revive a lost fire from an ember or two; 
better jettison the whole thing and start 
afresh. I could not quote his statement 
verbatim, but I remembered the word 
‘jettison.’ So I started to jettison. I 
judged that jettison meant ‘shake.’ I 
shook half a hundred good shakes, where- 
upon the furnace took a clinker in its 
teeth and refused to budge. It did this 
when I was shaking outward, not inward. 
Consequently the handle of the shaker re- 
mained stuck firmly right out at an angle, 
like the bowsprit on a barge. Nothing 
could stir it. It seemed to have become a 
solid part of that from which it sprang. 
‘What would Christopher Morley do?’ 
thought I, and peered again within. 
There were two or three embers colored a 
soft pastel shade of palest pink amongst 
the clinkery mass of ash. I decided to re- 
build. I opened all the draughts, dug a 
nice hole in the ashes, and tucked some 
wads of newspaper cozily beside the most 
promising old-rose coal. But the news- 
paper only browned comfortably and re- 
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fused to burst into flame. I ran upstairs 
and got some matches and set seriously 
to work. I built up a little cob house of 
kindlings atop the paper, and touched a 
match to the whole. It kindled merrily 
at a great rate, and I shut the furnace 
door,. and looked hopefully to see the 
thermometer arise. But it stayed per- 
versely where it was. Presently I opened 
the door and looked in. No trace of fire 
at all. Just a pile of kindlings with their 
edges slightly scarred, and part of the 
newspaper still unburned. 

‘The draught isn’t drawing any too 
well,’ thought I intelligently, remember- 
ing the stereopticon lecture; and I opened 
the clinker door. Oh, there is something 
so incombustible-looking about a furnace 
that has gone out. It would be so much 
easier to build a fire anywhere else in the 
house. I tunneled through the clinkers to 
make a little runway for the draught, but 
as soon as I made an excavation, more 
Panama landslides would come rattling 
down and fill it in. 

By this time, even the embers had faded 
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and gone out. I built another model of a 
log-cabin-to-White-House structure, put 
excelsior under it, and left the door partly 
open to provide plenty of oxygen from 
the top. It made a cheerful blaze. Greatly 
encouraged as it settled down to crackle 
steadily, I placed some lumps of coal on it 
by hand, and closed the door. Ominous 
silence. Moments passed. I softly drew 
open the little slide in the door and peeped 
in through the perforations, as a butler 
might cautiously reconnoiter the dining- 
room through his pantry door. The 
lumps of coal had exterminated the fire. 
Of course they had. Lumps of coal do. 

At this point Phineas came walking in. 
*Oh,’ he exclaimed ruefully, ‘did I let the 
fire go out?’ 

‘No,’ said I truthfully, ‘I did. But 
staying out is its own idea. I’ve thought 
of a name for the furnace,’ I added, gazing 
up at Phineas out of my sooty face. ‘Its 
name is Abdullah, because it ab very dull.’ 

But in that egregious name I grossly 
maligned Abdullah. It was not slowness 
of wit that ailed him; it was dislike of me. 
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With all my reasoning powers I used to 
urge to myself that this could not pos- 
sibly be so. Whenever I was alone with 
him, confronting him in his cave, I would 
whisper to myself reassuringly, ‘He can’t 
think! He can’t think!’ But there he 
would sit, obviously thinking, and laying 
his plans, in case I dared to put a single ~ 
shovelful of coal on him, to go out. Take 
the word of one who has proved it again 
and again: coal is not primarily a fuel. It 
is the very dean of fire-extinguishers, and 
carbon tetrachloride is only its apostle in 
liquid form. 

That is, this was true except when 
I wanted to bank the fire with coal at 
night, that time when Phineas was away. 
Eleven o'clock at night was the one and 
only time when my furnace fire would 
really get to going; and all the coal I 
threw on it to bank it turned at once to 
celluloid, and burned up the bank as fast 
as I could bank it again, raging with a 
zeal and fury that overheated the hot- 
water tank, and caused it to emit those 
horrible long-drawn-out hollow sounds, 
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like a melancholy cow at milking-time 
mooing beside the pasture bars. In that 
short week when Abdullah’s favorite 
Grand Vizier was away, I spent my entire 
days vainly trying to start Abdullah going, 
and my nights getting up at intervals to 
rebank him, and to turn on the hot-water 
faucets to draw off the steam and boiling 
water, lest the lowing boiler should blow 
up and flood the lea. 

Of course, every one to whom I have 
made this confession has been able to tell 
me what I did that was wrong. Anybody 
could. I did everything that was wrong. 
Abdullah runs perfectly for everybody 
but me. I sometimes go down and look 
at him, now that he is contentedly under 
Phineas’s control, and it does one’s heart 
good to see him — everything cordial, his 
shaker upright, like a scepter, and even 
the coal burning sweetly now, with that 
exquisite fluttery sound peculiar to coal 
flames, a sound like the flapping of blue 
elfin flags in a tiny breeze. 

And then I look at our coal pile, so nice 
and orderly, with the coal neatly arranged 
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in assorted sizes; and at our ash pile, so 
nice and clinkerless and small. 

I resolved to pay Phineas a compliment 
about this, one evening on my way up 
through his study, where I was going to 
borrow some paper clips. 

‘Phineas,’ said I, presenting myself at 
his desk, ‘you certainly do manage to 
make the most fire with the least coal and 
the least muss and the least fuss! — please 
have you any paper clips handy that you 
could spare?’ 

Phineas courteously laid aside his pencil 
and brought out his tray of clips. 

“Yes, my dear,’ said he abstractedly, 
‘I have three sizes: egg, stove, and nut.’ 


ROOTED IN CONVENTION 


WO small boys on a farm in the south 

of Maryland own a determined mule. 
Its name is Triangle, and intermittently 
it pulls a cart. On Saturdays, the boys 
drive into the outskirts of Washington and 
pick up a job of carting here and there. 
On the side of their wagon they have 
printed their business motto: 


WE HALL EVERYTHING 


But sometimes their solid Triangle 
decrees an intermission in the ‘halling’ 
and will not budge. He happened to 
spend an hour stock-still facing our house 
one day, and I implored my husband to 
jot down a diagram of his pose. | 

“You see,’ observed my husband finally, 
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surveying his tentative portrait with 
critical eyes, ‘the front legs are for stand- 
ing purposes. The hind legs are for de- 
fense and propaganda.’ 

It was a mule like Triangle who first 
suggested himself as a simile to describe 
the minor inflexibilities of men. But I 
think that the first person who noticed the 
similarity was some woman who had been 
foolishly trying to break down a man’s 
religious convictions on the subject of his 
own clothes, when some infinitely small 
item that he deemed necessary to salva- 
tion had been lost and could not be found. 

To avoid any spiritual upheaval of this 
kind, my husband packed his belongings 
with meticulous care when we were about 
to move our things to Washington in a 
van. All his favorite chattels he assorted 
into classified piles, with numerals and 
captions on each pile. He devoted a whole 
room to himself while doing this. I cannot 
possibly recall the names of all the classi- 
fied subdivisions of his wares, but I re- 
member that in addition to his treasure 
heaps there was one pyre labeled ‘P.N.N.’ 
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(Probably Not Needed), another labeled 
“C.N.N.’ (Certainly Not Needed), an- 
other ticketed ‘Surveyed for Destruction,’ 
and another called ‘The Queer Pile.’ The 
waste-basket was labeled ‘File Three’ — 
a nomenclature borrowed from the secre- 
tary of a fellow scientist who had always 
called the office waste-basket that. All 
easily disposed of trash, accordingly, went 
into File Three. More cumbersome ob- 
jects were Surveyed for Destruction. The 
‘C.N.N.’ pile was full of articles of dubi- 
ous value that could be given away to un- 
suspicious souls; and the Queer Pile had in 
it objects that must be preserved, though 
eyed askance — notably a pair of elegant 
dove-colored spats from ’Arrods, relics of 
salad-days before I hove upon the scene. 

After all this classifying and cerebra- 
tion, it seemed unlikely that anything 
could be mislaid. But, as it happened, we 
had to unpack in a whirlwind, between 
unexpected performances of hospitality 
given and received: friends visiting town 
patriotically, people going through for 
their winter in the South, foreign ac- 
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quaintances coming to see the sights be- 
fore sailing back to Europe. We had to 
hasten the tiny cottage to rights, and act 
convivial while we furtively pried open 
our packing-boxes behind the scenery, 
after hours. 

Festivity and getting settled do not 
mix. It is like beginning a symphony with 
a complicated mélée of trumpets, clarinets, 
and horns, instruments of festive fanfare 
that should have a chance to be ‘worked 
in’ a little before being called upon to do 
their best. ‘Never begin a symphony 
with the horns,’ a veteran composer once 
remarked at a performance of the Scala 
orchestra, where the pan of triumph at 
the opening had been marred by a crack 
in the voice of one of the trumps of doom, 
‘there are bound to be happenings if you 
begin with horns.’ 

Similarly, there are bound to be happen- 
ings of every hue if, in the opening meas- 
ures of your unpacking, you suddenly 
have to urge the head of the house into 
full-dress evening garb. | 

I shall not recount the happenings of 
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the evening of the first day of the first 
week in our new home when the fishtail 
evening coat went on. It is a morbid tale. 
The only woman I ever knew who was 
able to describe such a turbulent scene 
dispassionately, objectively, keeping her 
head about it, was the wife of a certain 
well-loved college professor, who used to 
tell what happened on the night of the 
Faculty Play. She, as faithful Faculty 
Wife, was serving as chairman of the 
greenroom committee and was assisting 
with the difficult costume of the head 
of the Romance Languages department, 
Miss Witherspoon, who was to take the 
part of Captain John Smith. Elizabethan 
costume is a lovely thing, but rather tricky 
in its structure when donned by any one 
not built to fill it out. A good anachronis- 
tic pair of non-Elizabethan braces seemed 
to be in demand. 

‘I'll lend you my husband’s,’ quoth 
the Faculty Wife resourcefully. ‘He has 
never worn them. He always wears a 
belt.’ 

So, greatly cheered, off went Miss 
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Witherspoon with the Faculty Wife, and 
back she came presently with a long thin 
box containing that well-advertised vari- 
ety named ‘The President,’ with the little 
Star-Spangled-Banner trade-mark in the 
junction where the two diagonals of elas- 
ticity meet. The Faculty Play was to be 
preceded by a banquet, at which the hus- 
band of the chairman of the greenroom 
committee was to preside. As twilight 
fell, his wife heard a great banging of 
doors above-stairs, a slamming in and out 
of dresser drawers, a shutting and jam- 
ming of storeroom boxes and trunks. She 
crept up the hallway and looked in at the 
toastmaster-to-be. 

“Suspenders — suspenders — suspend- 
ers, he was muttering anxiously to him- 
self. ‘Where on earth can they be?’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed his wife apologetically, 
‘Miss Witherspoon has those!’ 

Our own domestic drama differed from 
this one only in detail. It was the white 
tie that was lost, and Miss Witherspoon 
did not have it. I did — and I finally re- 
membered that I did (oh, fatal mistake 
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to remember!) piously done up in pale 
blue tissue paper, in the box with my 
white gloves. 

After being so foolish as to confess my 
guilt and deliver up the tie, I suppose 
that being suspected of having taken the 
Tuxedo studs was no more than I de- 
served. The Tuxedo was not trotted out 
until a little later, at a mild stag supper 
that was undoubtedly going to be a 
dinner-jacket affair. 

‘As long as I’m not going,’ said I at 
breakfast that day, ‘Tl have your things 
all laid out.’ 

Silence and a long ONE gaze from 
Phineas as he ate. 

‘Are you listening?’ said I sociably. 
‘Tl get your things all laid out. You look 
as if you didn’t hear.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ observed Phineas, ‘I heard 
you, my dear, with extreme though well- 
controlled enthusiasm.’ 

‘lll have them all laid out,’ I went on 
in executive tones, “but you’d better come 
home early, for I won’t put in the studs.’ 

This was part of a little agreement that 
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I had made with my husband when we 
were newly married: I would never make 
him help with the dishes if he would never 
make me put in studs. I may say that 
before I was married I had always envied 
men the simplicity of their dress. No 
matter how elaborate the occasion, all 
they have to do is to step into a fine plain 
standardized costume, and there they are. 
Well, yes, there they are, to be sure. But 
I was to learn that their costume is no such 
casual matter of simply stepping in. The 
fine simplicity is the sum of all its par- 
ticles, each one more vitally necessary 
than the last, and each scheduled for its 
place, like the stones of a cathedral, like 
the springs and jewels of a watch, like the 
bells and pomegranates on the ritual at- 
tire of a great High Priest. The finished 
neat cylindrical effect looks simple in the 
same sense that an electron tube looks 
simple; it is amazingly put together, 
elaborately thought out — what the mod- 
ern French modiste calls ‘composé.’ 
Therefore, that evening, after laying out 
the particles, I prudently absented my- 
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self with a book before the fireplace, leav- 
ing Phineas the entire upper story in 
which to ramp and rave. 

This he did, apace, and the sounds of 
anguish grew. When we had unpacked 
our things, we had agreed that if either of 
us should put away any article belonging 
to the other, we would put it in a strictly 
logical place; and then, by strictly logical 
reasoning, it could be later found. But 
logic is a precarious thing. What seems 
like Pure Logic to one mind may seem 
like Pure Fantasy to another. Phineas 
suspected that in a fit of Pure Fantasy 
I had put his Tuxedo studs away. 

I heard him howling to the moon for 
studs, and I stole half-way up the stairs 
and peered through the banisters at him. 

‘Your studs,’ said I temperately, ‘are in 
the little square white box. I laid it out.’ 

‘That has only the pearl studs in it,’ 
groaned my spouse. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘what’s the matter with 
those?’ 

‘Those are for the claw-hammer,’ said 
Phineas. ‘I want the Tuxedo studs.’ 
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*What’s the difference?’ quoth I. Prob- 
ably I am less than the average observing, 
but when it comes to all the minute coup- 
lings and pivotal fastenings of the metallic 
items in a man’s attire, I am in the state 
that Montaigne expresses when he de- 
scribes his attitude toward life: ‘I do not 
understand; I pause; I examine.’ 

‘Oh, rats,’ said Phineas. ‘You know 
the difference.’ 

‘I really don’t,’ said I. ‘If you would 
please describe the Tuxedo studs I might 
be able to help. I honestly never noticed.’ 

‘Well,’ said Phineas, ‘they are about 
the size of these pearl ones, but rimmed 
with dull silver and with centers dark and 
iridescent, darker than mother-of-pearl 
color. A sort of father-of-pearl.’ 

We hunted loud and long. No father-of- 
pearl studs anywhere. 

“Why can’t you wear the white pearl 
ones?’ said I. ‘They’ll hold you together 
just as well.’ 

‘So would a brooch,’ said Phineas bit- 
terly. ‘So would cotter-pins. So would 
bolts and nuts. If I can’t find the right 
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ones, I'll wear a business suit. It’s far 
better to go in a complete business suit 
than in an incomplete Tuxedo with the 
Wrong Studs.’ 

“I honestly didn’t take them,’ said I 
meekly, ‘you can see I wouldn’t have any 
motive > and then I remembered the 
white tie, of which the same thing could 
have been said, and redoubled my search. 

‘As a last resort,’ said I, ‘where did you 
put the things that were in your Queer 
Pile?’ 

“In a big box on the high shelf of the 
cabinet where the pipes go up through 
the roof,’ said he. ‘But the studs aren’t 
there.’ 

I sought the high shelf. I found the 
Queer Pile. I looked. And there, in their 
tiny gray box, I found them, accidentally 
folded among the spats. 

Instantly the skies cleared, and the 
merry winter stars came out, and utterly 
perfect completeness succeeded to utterly 
impossible despair. Man’s fate hangs upon 
such tiny things. Should one ever wish 
to exterminate an enemy from an affair of 
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evening dress, it would not be necessary 
to shoot him through the heart. One need 
only steal his studs. Whereupon, unless 
the stores are open, he cannot go. He does 
not exist. To all intents and purposes he 
is dead. 

Therefore, I have a suggestion for 
young wives. If they wish to win undying 
gratitude at some unexpected crisis, let 
them keep hidden in reserve a secret col- 
lection of duplicates of all those precious 
particles. without any one of which a 
gentleman’s costume cannot stand. Their 
fathers can give them an accurate list of 
these. Indeed a choice equipment of such 
things might well be part of a father’s 
dowry to a bride. Only reflect upon the 
dramatic moment, when, the whole world 
collapsing for want of one little tiny hinge, 
the bride opens her jewel case and pro- 
duces a duplicate of the lost particle which 
the rigidity of masculine tradition de- 
mands should be just so and not other- 
wise —no novelties, no substitutes, no 
compromise, no improvisations, no patch- 
ings-up. 
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With a picture of such a dramatic and 
balky hour in mind, I was so extravagant 
as to hie me down to F Street on the 
morning after the Tuxedo affair, and 
there I bought me a secret and beautiful 
set of studs —their centers delicately, 
darkly iridescent — made out of father- 
of-pearl. 


TIME AND THE SPEAKER 


HERE was once a notable man in 

public life who, when asked to speak 
at business men’s luncheons, always spoke 
too long. From every other aspect he was 
an ideal choice as speaker. He was the 
sort of old-school grandee who could sit 
down to a plate of oysters-on-the-half- 
shell with the air of calling the Senate to 
order. He could pass you the tabasco 
sauce with all the flourish of handing over 
the crown to his eldest son. And he could 
ask for the salt with the manner of order- 
ing up a coach and four. But whenever 
a Lunch Club invited him to speak, its 
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members bade farewell to the rest of the 
afternoon. 

The curious thing about it was that this 
same speaker, at public meetings or formal 
dinners where ladies were also present, 
never ran overtime. He would start out 
with his usual spacious manner of havy- 
ing limitless substance and plenty of time 
ahead. He was adequate, rich and glorious 
throughout; but suddenly, before any- 
body was ready to have him stop, he 
would swing grandly to his conclusion with 
a good round turn, and bring his audience 
up standing, all radiant with delight. 

Nobody could guess what made him so 
brief on some occasions and so intermin- 
able on others. The presence or absence 
of drinkables was thought of, and duly 
tested, but had no effect either way at all. 
The clue to the mystery was not found 
until years afterward, when one of the 
sons of the speaker gave the family secret 
away. The speaker’s wife, a modest but 
determined little morsel, had instructed 
him that she would not sit through a 
speech of his that was too long. When- 
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ever she was to be present, he must pre- 
pare a crisp concluding paragraph and 
know it word for word by heart; and when 
she judged that it was high time he 
arrived at it, she would cough. It was 
an unnoticeable, casual, absent-minded- 
sounding little cough she gave, the merest 
flect of a sound-wave, not a bronchial 
bark. But such was the wholesome fear of 
this great man for his small wife that, 
whenever he heard the least symptom of 
laryngitis from her, he would snap into 
his closing paragraph and bring himself 
to an end without delay. The applause 
of his delighted audience always amazed 
him, for he felt that he had completely 
ruined his speech. But until the end of 
their days, whenever his wife could be 
present at his speeches, she kept him 
neatly within bounds. 

To go through life coughing at one’s 
husband’s speeches, one would need, I 
should think, to be uncommonly sure of 
one’s man. The born speaker does not 
relish the idea that he can talk too long. 
He feels that if his hearers had really been 
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stirred by his message, he should have 
been able to cancel for them so relative a 
thing as time. And so he could, if he had 
not tried to cancel an improper fraction 
of it all at once. Modern attention ought 
to be labeled ‘Perishable! Rush!’ The 
radio has given us a useful dial wherewith 
we can extinguish a speaker when we 
choose. We can turn him on and we can 
turn him off, as handily as a banker turns 
the combination of his safe, with a deft 
turn of the wrist. It has given us a taste 
of power; and therefore each person who 
has the public ear does well to study the 
fraction of an hour that his own personal 
equation will cancel —his acceptable 
quota of vocal minutes — his ‘time-span,’ 
as Josiah Royce might say. 

Yet that is the last thing that two 
thirds of the best speakers in the world 
will ever learn to do. Completely taken 
up with the force of their subject, they 
have no idea of time. If they could re- 
member to look at their watch, they could 
remember to stop; consequently a watch 
on the desk beside them might as well be 
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a pebble on the beach. They are in no 
condition to slice out accurately a given 
cut of minutes — especially if they have 
been féted and talked to just before they 
speak. If we are going to demand such 
highly compressed, highly stimulating 
talks, the least we can do 1s to place all 
social confusion after, not before, the 
speech. 

Proof of this was furnished not long ago 
by a literary lion from England who came 
over to speak at one of our Eastern uni- 
versity towns. He had supposed that he 
was to say a few informal words to a 
scattering little smoky group of students; 
and so he consented to his hostess’s plan 
to give a dinner for him before the speech. 
But when he sauntered down casually to 
that meal, and beheld the galaxy drawn 
up to meet him, and learned that the 
largest theater in town was turning away 
hundreds because the house was packed, 
his face went drawn and white. In a daze 
he sat through soup and fish and turkey, 
scarcely tasting a thing; then suddenly 
turned to his hostess and announced that 
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he was ill. This, after all, was sufficiently 
near the truth. Making his excuses to the 
dinner-party, the guest of honor sped up 
to his room, and there at top speed con- 
cocted what proved to be a masterpiece 
of an address. The hostess had invited a 
second relay of choice spirits to meet him 
at a little midnight supper after the lec- 
ture; but in view of his illness she with- 
drew the invitations, sent the family 
straight to bed, and hoped that her guest 
would find himself recuperated after a 
good night’s sleep. But, after midnight, 
she heard strange sounds downstairs and 
sent her husband to investigate. There 
in the kitchen quarters prowled the lec- 
turer, opening cupboards and raising lids. 

‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, as he beheld his 
host peering in upon him, ‘I was so 
hungry, and I hoped that I might find 
some of your excellent American baked 
beans!’ 

After the speech, after the speech is 
the time to feed and féte them. It is also 
the time to talk. Chatter for an hour to 
a speaker beforehand, and you addle his 
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good brain. Equally disorganizing is the 
practice of putting several speakers on the 
same programme, with a major lion to 
give the closing talk. One fine good lion 
to an evening is all that the traffic will 
bear. It is all that the lion will bear com- 
fortably too. And as for the audience — 
let me tell in confidence what happened 
one night at a certain noted hotel. 

Six eminent men had been asked to 
speak at a banquet, and to speak five 
minutes apiece. This time limit had been 
impressed upon them because the ban- 
quet was really a dance, and the Marine 
Band had consented to play. The audience 
was made up mostly of young couples, 
each young man of which had faith- 
fully paid forth nine dollars for the 
rare privilege of dining at this hostelry 
and dancing to the baton of the Marines. 
Just why any programme committee ever 
expects six eminent men to talk five 
minutes each is one of the problems 
in Human Superstition and Optimistic 
Trust. Two of the eminent men were 
extremely late to the dinner; and they 
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were so peculiarly eminent that the din- 
ner had to wait. One of them talked five 
minutes; three of them talked half an 
hour; the fifth one, a gentleman and. a 
dancer, begged that his talk might be 
omitted altogether; and the sixth one, a 
Congressman, arose with a document half 
an inch thick in his hand, and deliberately 
read it through. It took up all his policies 
for this our beloved country; and it took 
up all the time. The ballroom had been 
engaged only until the stroke of twelve; 
it was just twenty-five minutes before 
twelve when the Congressman sat down. 
Twenty-five minutes of dancing — and 
the Marine Band had been sitting silent 
for three hours, in plain sight. I suppose 
that this was perhaps the peak of orator- 
ical torture; but programme committees 
need to remember that the best of men 
will steal time when they can. 

That statement is inaccurate. Not all 
great speakers do it. I recall a little in- 
vestigation that we carried on once upon a 
time in our college choir. We had a differ- 
ent preacher in that college every Sunday, 
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from many denominations and various 
lands. The choir, ranged in terrace forma- 
tion behind the speaker’s desk, was in a 
position to time the preacher’s utterances 
by the clock on the gallery wall. This may 
seem to have been none of our business, 
but really it was our intimate concern. 
After each prayer and after the sermon we 
had to sing responses, difficult ones, in 
delicate harmony, unaccompanied. Our 
service was so timed that if the pastoral 
prayer was of reasonable length, we sang 
the response at about ten minutes before 
eleven. But if that supplication was ten 
minutes too long, our musical lives were 
doomed, because at the tick of eleven the 
big bell in the Mary Lyon steeple up 
aloft would toll the hour. And when 
Mary Lyon was striking eleven, she 
struck with great decision and she took 
her time, like ‘La Savoyarde’ in Sacré 
Coeur, or the bells in Parsifal. If she hap- 
pened to strike during the response, we 
could not hear ourselves sing. 

It takes almost as long for Mary Lyon 
to strike eleven as it does to sing ‘Incline 
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Thine Ear’ all through, but not quite. 
There was always a chance for the audi- 
ence to perceive just how much we had 
fallen off the key. So, if the prayer ran 
on to great length, we would sit, with 
heads demurely bowed, but with bright 
eyes peering out through our devout 
fingers at the clock. At such crises, what 
quaintly assorted petitions floated up 
from that platform into heaven — the 
minister remembering the President of 
the United States and all those in au- 
thority with him perilously close to 
eleven, and those long rows of white- 
robed angels all praying for him to stop. 
It was a hectic life we led; but one thing 
we discovered. With really great preach- 
ers, of whatever faith, we did not need 
to watch the clock. For instance, Bishop 
Lawrence never in the world ran us into 
Mary Lyon; neither did Dr. Gordon, or 
Dr. Crothers, or Ian MacLaren, or Dr. 
Calkins, or Dr. Fosdick, or Rabbi Wise, 
or Dean Brown of Yale. They did not 
even get us scared. Of course there were 
also others who stayed within bounds; 
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these are only some typical ones that I 
happen to recall with gratitude off-hand. 
And of course every one of them would 
have been rightfully scandalized if he had 
known that he was being paced by Mary 
Lyon. 

It is a good long while since I kept tabs 
on the clergy by that chapel clock. But 
even to-day I cannot help feeling a glow 
‘of satisfaction, a sense of proper pride 
in fellow-man, when I remember those 
who, though unaware of impending peril, 
nevertheless so adequately ruled their 
tongues. It is rather a fine achievement 
for a powerfully expressive intellect to 
maintain both perfect freedom and per- 
fect control —control over that most 
choice and scarce commodity of the 
speaker — Time! 


FORSYTHIA, FORSOOTH 


UR friend Marcellus always goes 
whistling to his work about his 
garden. He levels it and grades it and fills 
it in, with great barrowfuls of earth. His 
property is located on the frail surface of 
an area of ‘made ground,’ and every so 
often, when the tin cans far below cave 
in, some portion of it sinks. There is no 
telling which part will sink; perhaps the 
little currant bushes, perhaps the newly 
built arbor for the grapes. The whole 
pansy patch went down one spring, with 
the firmness and precision of a Roxy 
orchestra sinking down silently beneath 
the stage. 
Marcellus takes things as they come. 
He works along with the steady coolness 
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of a Glacial Epoch, scouring down ir- 
regularities, filling in cavities, bringing 
down silt. He has all the nobility and the 
inevitability of a Force of Nature. Little 
by little he is changing the outline of the 
earth’s crust. 

We admire the sterling qualities of 
Marcellus, but we do not envy him his 
job. He entered into it with his eyes wide 
open and he asks nobody’s sympathy, for 
he had his choice of two plots of real estate 
at the same ‘figure’: one with giant trees 
growing at one end of it in such a position 
as to cast too much shade for a garden; 
the other built up precariously with this 
‘made’ level of garden tract on top. And 
Marcellus chose the garden with all glee, 
and with the full concurrence of his 
wife. 

We ourselves, having been brought up 
by industrious garden-lovers in our youth, 
look at the first-hand toil involved with 
somewhat abated zeal. I have heard, 
indeed, that Phineas, in early boyhood, 
stipulated to his parents that he would 
weed the tomato patch, but that he re- 
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quired a wage of ten cents an hour and 
three hours to do it in: an hour to begin, 
an hour to weed, and an hour to quit. My 
only criticism, personally, of that time- 
schedule is the final item: it does not take 
me quite so long to quit. 

Feeling as we do about the matter, we 
decided that we would not plant a garden 
that year when we were encamped in 
Washington in a little rented house. Our 
landlord had long since planted his pre- 
cincts in a manner after our own hearts — 
mostly to green sward, set out with vines 
and shrubs. The full glory of this plan 
burst on us in late winter (the so-called 
Potomac Valley winter, with three blue- 
birds and a cardinal for every snowflake, 
and Kentucky blue grass flourishing in 
the lawn) when all the trees and bushes 
on our plat of ground suddenly began to 
swell up their characteristic buds. 

Here was a miracle of luck in early 
spring! No long-rowed areas of desolate 
stubble to spade over — no untidy residue 
of what an old Yankee farmer used to call 
‘last year’s friz yarbs.’ Instead were all 
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sorts of hardy bushes and vines and trees 
getting ready with irresponsible magic for 
their leaves and blossoms to appear. To 
one who hailed from points north, it 
looked unseasonable, as if the year had 
been set ahead in a sort of Spring-Light- 
Saving time. 

And so, on a Sunday afternoon the first 
of March, after we had returned from a 
walking trip in the high wind, I took 
Phineas on a brisk tour of the yard and 
bade him view the buds. Greatly edified, 
he sat down to write a letter to his family, 
while I took a steamer-rug and subsided 
for just a moment’s meditation in the 
sheltered corner of the Gloucester ham- 
‘mock on the porch. In less than a minute 
I was fast asleep; whereupon, two minutes 
later, Phineas appeared at the veranda 
door and cheerfully waked me up. 

“Will you please name over to me,’ said 
my husband, brandishing quill and writ- 
ing-tablets in mid-air, ‘the titles of all 
those things in the yard?’ 

I came up from fifty fathoms under, not 
any too affable of mood. 
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‘What do you want to know for?’ 
groaned I. 

‘Because,’ said Phineas, ‘I am writing 
to ask my father what I ought to do about 
them. I am making out a tabulated 
memorandum of things I ought to do.’ 

It occurred to me to tell Phineas that 
he might also make out a tabulated mem- 
orandum of things he ought not to do, 
beginning with waking up his wives; but 
from past experience I judged that I 
might come out better in the end in the 
long run if I did as he asked and had it 
over. 

‘Deutzia,’ said I. 

“How spelled?’ said he. 

‘Never mind,” said I, still muffled in 
sleep. ‘Barberry bushes, box hedge, dog- 
wood, spirea : 

‘Spirea spelled with an ‘i,’ as in ig- 
norant?’ queried Phineas. 

‘Hydrangeas, strawberries,’ I contin- 
ued stolidly, ‘raspberries, gooseberries, 
iris, tea roses, lilies-of-the-valley, holly- 
hocks, locust trees, pine trees, rambler 
roses, lilacs, sweet-william, perennial pink, 
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dwarf apple trees, one pear tree, Ivy, cur- 
rant bushes, blue retinospora, arborvitee, 
syringa, Japonica, weigelia, wistaria, for- 
sythia...’ 

‘Forsythia, forsooth!’ exclaimed Phi- 
neas, and let me off. 

I found out later that he had spelled 
everything correctly except ‘dwarf appel 
trees,’ which had evidently taken him off 
his guard. 

One item of produce I left out, as I dis- 
covered a few days later, and that was 
garlic. The District of Columbia and its 
environs are very rich in garlic. It comes 
up in all the fields and lawns, slim and 
green and tubular; and after the first 
lawn-mowers have been over the terraces, 
you can detect, if you quiver an attentive 
nostril, an amusing whiff of onion in the 
air. The cows of the great dairies round- 
about can by no means be turned out 
casually to graze, except on severely cen- 
sored greens. I did not recognize the 
viand when it first came up in the yard, 
and innocently mingled a few sprays of it 
with some grape-hyacinths that were a 
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little short of leaves. For a newcomer in a 
region there is always much to learn. 

In fact, to anybody who cares at all for 
flowers and trees, there is something ut- 
terly bewitching about living near the 
Potomac, in the midst of a countryside 
full of laurel and flowering dogwood and 
wild honeysuckle and ‘redbud’ and tulip 
trees and pink cherry blossoms and those 
tall Paulownia trees with lavender blos- 
soms shaped like gloxinia flowers — right 
on the dividing line between the vegeta- 
tion of the North and of the South. The 
Potomac is the recognized horticultural 
boundary; the seed-catalogues remark, 
after the names of certain native plants, 
‘not hardy north of the Potomac’; and 
botany manuals say, ‘rarely occurring 
south of the Potomac.’ But on the banks 
of the Potomac itself nearly everything is 
hardy and nearly everything ‘occurs.’ 

A true garden expert of my acquaintance 
once asked her husband if he cared to go 
out with her to a famous Maryland garden 
to see the remarkable variety of flowers. 

‘No,’ said her husband after considera- 
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tion, ‘that place is nothing but a living 
herbarium. I don’t feel as if I can bear it 
to hear you and the superintendent going 
around together, calling names.’ 

This business of ‘calling names’ is one 
of the delights still open to a person who 
has the garden habit in his blood, yet is 
not planting any garden of his own. There 
is a peculiar pleasure in identifying the 
names of choice flowers when you know 
them, and a certain vague irritation in 
hearing them rattled off when you do not. 
‘Mrs. Moon,’ ‘Celeste,’ ‘Dr. van Fleet,’ 
‘Lord of June’ — what lovely pictures 
they conjure up when you know that Dr. 
van Fleet is not a blue flag, and Celeste is 
not a rose; and how tantalizing they sound 
when you don’t know the horticultural 
Mrs. Moon from the one of the fairy tale 
who sitteth on high in the Map of Fairy- 
land, and polisheth the Lamps. There is a 
kind of simple pride in knowing that a 
great white feathery peony at a flower- 
show may be ‘Ball o’ Cotton,’ or ‘Le 
Cygne,’ or ‘Watteau’; and that there is 
a yellow rose named ‘Goldfinch,’ and a 
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glorious yellow iris named ‘Shekinah,’ 
and another called ‘Oriflamme,’ and a tall 
shadowy purple one called ‘Myth.’ You 
may see ardent lovers of the mere no- 
menclature skirmishing around at every 
flower-show, inspecting all the milk-bottle 
vases, and reading all the tags. You may 
see true garden-toilers there as well, busy 
persons who do every bit of the hard work 
in lovely flower-beds by themselves. It 
sometimes seems as if there were such a 
thing as a ‘gardening expression,’ a cast 
of countenance as definite and recogniz- 
able as the bridge-playing expression, but 
differing from it as completely as sunlight 
differs from X-ray. I have never hap- 
pened to know of a true garden-grower 
who was idle or mischievous or mean of 
soul. Uninteresting and disagreeable per- 
sons rarely trouble to take all the bother- 
some care of growing flowers. 

And, therefore, we are just a trifle 
apologetic to think that we could be so 
well contented with simple bushes like 
forsythia. Not all our bushes would be 
forsythia, perhaps, if we were setting out 
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a garden of our own, but forsythia is a 
symbol and a type. It has no pests, it 
does not winter-kill or summer-kill, it 
does not ‘spread,’ or multiply or subtract 
or divide. You do not have to pick ber- 
ries off of it, or transplant it, or bed it 
down with straw against the frost. It 
goes right on by its own momentum. You 
may prune it, if you have a mind to, at 
the appropriate season; or, if the fancy 
strikes you, you may wait and cut pieces 
of it in winter instead, and it will not 
lay it up against you, but will blossom 
obligingly in water for you at any time, 
like Aaron’s rod. ‘Aaron’s Rod’ is what it 
ought to be entitled, anyway; or perhaps 
*Yellowe Strapwort,’ a name such as the 
early English herbals might have chosen 
for it long ago. It does a wizard thing for 
us when spring is on the way, making 
radiant bowers of clear pure yellow with 
its spangling branches of sunlight-colored 
bells. You can enjoy it without feeling 
conscience-stricken about it. It is like 
some delightful people; it does not take 
up your time. 
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And a really elaborate garden certainly 
does. One evening a group of us had been 
taken the rounds of one of the prettiest 
gardens of Washington. We had seen the 
hyacinth borders, the late pink cherry 
blossoms, the rockery, the tulip field, the 
primrose coverts under the hedges, the 
narcissus reservation and the wild garden 
by the brook. 

‘You must spend a good deal on your 
garden, observed a professional statisti- 
cian to his friend our host. ‘Have you any 
idea how much you have spent on it, first 
and last?’ 

‘All my wife’s time,’ responded our 
host cheerfully. ‘I’ve spent all her time 
on it for fifteen years.’ 

My husband will never be able to say 
quite that about me, and I doubt if I shall 
ever be able to say it about him. He has 
other rows to hoe, and as for me, I have a 
Divided Mind; I have the garden fever in 
my blood, but I have the Rose-Bug Com- 
plex in my soul. This means that I notice 
more than I ought to all the little creeping 
things of earth and air. Consequently, the 
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moment that I am rumored to be working 
in a garden, every mosquito within three 
thousand miles snatches a ham-sandwich 
and an earth-inductor compass, and makes 
a bee-line for me. No matter what time of 
day. And every spider comes out of his 
cobweb to race around my ankles. And 
every ant leads his herd of diaphanous 
aphids up my sleeve. And all the snails 
lie in wait upon the thorn. I could stand 
snails if they all had shells. I am thinking 
of the ones that don’t. And when I spade, 
I unearth earthworms. 

With my sense of the fitness of things, 
I know that this is as it should be. I am 
the intruder; all these little woodland crea- 
tures are at home. Culturally I can pre- 
serve my tranquillity — outward tranquil- 
lity at least. But far within my hidden 
soul there is something primitive that is 
shaken, certain very ancient pillars of un- 
reason that stir on their foundations. I 
stay my trowel. I try to think of some- 
thing transcendental, like ‘Thanatopsis.’ 
But, as I slay my fifth mosquito and pick 
off yet another rose bug that is sticking 
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to my shoulder like a kitten with its 
briery claws, I realize in my heart of 
hearts that 1 do not like to garden. 

I have asked the printer to print that 
confession, if he will be so kind, in his 
smallest and least legible type —some 
kind of type that will look as much as pos- 
sible like an embarrassed whisper. For I 
am very much mortified about it, and I 
hope to reform; and how I do revere all 
gardeners, who, hating cutworms as much 
as I do, go right on, with five hundred in- 
sect pests all dead set against them, and 
twenty kinds of blight. 

That was why we were so well contented 
with that bush-planted, tree-shaded, vine- 
trellised yard that our landlord entrusted 
to us for a time. We never dug up his turf 
for vegetables or flowers. We never dug 
up his nice blue grass turf for anything. 
We could both be contented forever, in 
spite of the example of our friend Mar- 
cellus, with forsythia alone. 

And yet! And yet! When I see the 
lovely iris borders in the garden of 
Marcellus, I forget that the planet is 
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shaky underneath them; I forget that 
they will ever have to be unearthed and 
divided and reset. There is one heavenly 
blue fleur-de-lys named Queen Katerina 
that I shall have to have some day; and 
a clump of white Virginia lilies would be 
exquisite somewhere beside a gate, and 
pointed foxglove goes with giant larkspur, 
and periwinkle or dwarf myrtle is not very 
hard to raise — and when I think of these 
I know that sooner or later I shall go down 
on the ground with a pointed stick for a 
dibble, as I used to (not any too often) at 
home in early youth, in spite of all. 

But if ever we do lay out a garden of 
our own devising, no matter where it may 
be, it will have in it a maximum of trees 
and bushes, a minimum of velvet lawn 
to mow, a good many flagged walks, a 
good many arches over them for vines, a 
good many shaded seats to lend pictur- 
esqueness and take up space. And if 
there are any currant bushes, they will be 
drowned and utterly swaddled in Paris 
Green. And there will be one feature in 
our garden that I have never chanced to 
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notice in any of the grounds that I have 
seen. There will be, just beyond the 
water-lily pool at one end of the flagged 
walk, a great reflecting pier glass, with 
two side mirrors attached, like a triptych, 
like a ‘vanity,’ like the mirrors in the 
salon of a great modiste. And to that 
looking-glass refuge I shall fly in those en- 
tirely fiendish moments when I desper- 
ately need to reassure myself that it is 
all my imagination, all sheer nervousness, 
all a foolish fancy —and that there is 
nothing, nothing, nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, on the back of my neck. 


ACCENTS ACUTE AND ACCENTS. 
GRAVE 


EFORE we go abroad,’ said Phineas, 

bringing up a precariously loaded 
armful of logs for our winter fire, ‘I think 
we might brush up our French.’ 

‘You might,’ said I, dodging a stray 
billet of flying oak-wood just in time. ‘I 
haven’t any French to brush up. All the 
people in Europe speak English anyway.’ 

‘Oh, no, they don’t,’ protested Phineas, 
who had been there. 

‘Oh, yes, they do,’ said I, who had not. 
‘Don’t you remember how Eleanor Has- 
kell had to travel everywhere hunting for 
a spot where nobody would talk English 
to her? Besides, one can always depend on 
making signs.’ 
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‘Signs are all very well as far as they 
go,’ said Phineas, ‘but let me tell you what 
I got when I made signs to a waiter in a 
restaurant in a little Italian town where 
nobody spoke either French or English. 
The waiter brought me a paper with the 
menu hectographed on it very dimly in 
illegible handwriting — a very faint hec- 
tograph copy taken off on one of these 
old-fashioned jelly-pads, you know. You 
couldn’t rely on your French or Latin to 
guess at the words, because the words 
were too faded to read. I couldn’t ask 
the waiter, because I knew I couldn’t 
understand what he said. So I pointed to 
five different items on the menu, spacing 
them evenly down the page, thinking that 
by this method I’d probably get one soup, 
one kind of fish, one meat, an entrée, and 
a dessert. And what do you think the 
waiter brought me? Five different kinds 
of macaroni. It doesn’t do to depend too 
much on signs.’ 

‘Then,’ said I contentedly, poking up 
the fire, ‘I shall depend on you, or on 
your mother when you are off on business 
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trips. I’m sure I shan’t irritate the Euro- 
peans so much by talking my own lan- 
guage as I should if I tried to talk bad 
French.’ 

Luckily for my plans, the parents of 
Phineas were going to Europe at the same 
time. On the voyage across, I found that 
my father-in-law was in a mental state 
which was very like my own, except 
that he, hoping to astonish his wife, had 
glanced into ‘French Without a Master,’ 
and had given it up. 

‘IT did learn one sentence,’ he told me 
modestly. ‘I can say, “Have you not re- 
ceived my letter?”’’ 

‘Say it for me!’ I commanded with 
open admiration, and he did; and to- 
gether we made merry because between 
us we possessed one useful foreign phrase. 
We would use it whenever we could work 
it in, but with that exception we made a 
mutual vow that we would not try to 
pronounce a single foreign word. We 
would leave that painful duty to our re- 
spective better halves. 

This resolution we kept on the Channel, 
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and with only one exception in Holland, 
and all along the Belgian frontier. It was 
not until we got to Brussels that I badly 
broke my half of the vow. Phineas, on 
his way to a business appointment, had 
deposited me carefully in a lace shop 
(English Spoken) and his parents had 
gone to see the Cathedral as they should. 
I was planning to enjoy the half-hour’s 
walk home alone to our pension on the 
Rue de la Longue Haie, near Avenue 
Louise. I knew the way, but to be on 
the safe side I asked Phineas the English 
translation of our address, and he told 
me: Street of the Long Hedge. After an 
hour of lace and linen, I emerged into real 
life again, to find all of Belgium drowned 
suddenly in rain. A taxi that was ‘Libre’ 
stood at the curb, and I got in. 

‘The Street,’ said I pleasantly in Eng- . 
lish, ‘of the Long Hedge.’ 

Regretfully the driver shook his head. 

Carefully, still in English, I repeated 
the remark. 

Still more regretfully he shrugged his 
broad shoulders and shook his head again. 
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He shrugged his shoulders in French, but 
he shook his head in Flemish and Walloon. 

I hesitated. The rain roared on our 
roof. No other taxi was in sight. I swal- 
lowed thrice, and made ready to pro- 
nounce. 

But how was it pronounced? I had 
only the most casual memory of hearing 
Phineas tell a taxi-driver something that 
began approximately like this: ‘Rue-de- 
la-lon-gay-so-and-so,’ with more to fol- 
low that I did not hear. I had not sup- 
posed that there was an acute accent over 
the French word for ‘long,’ but if Phineas 
had said ‘lon-gay,’ then surely there must 
be an acute accent which I had forgotten 
— ‘longué’ — and that left me the word 
for Hedge to figure out for myself. How 
would you pronounce ‘Haie’? I recalled 
just enough from college French to know 
that you had to do a little something with 
the ‘h’ — you could not drop it entirely 
as in London. I was not even sure of the 
spelling, but I judged that the rest of the 
word for ‘Hedge’ would be one of these 
nasal predicaments, much like the French 
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‘hein.’ My instructor of French in col- 
lege had been a temperamental soul who 
shrieked with anguish whenever it came 
my turn to try to pronounce a word; and 
I had never been able even to approxi- 
mate an acceptable ‘hein’; yet here I was 
on foreign soil, about to take my life in my 
hands and to say, as nearly as I can spell 
it, “Hagnnhh!’ 

So I plunged. 

“La Rue,’ said I dubiously, ‘de la Lon- 
gay Hagnhh!’ 

‘Hein?’ exclaimed the patriarchal taxi- 
driver attentively. 

‘Oui,’ said I. ‘Hagnhh!’ 

‘Hein?’ he repeated, obviously much 
unsettled in his mind. 

*Hagnhh,’ I assented cordially, settling 
my packages securely on the seat. 

‘Hein?’ said he. 

*“Hagnnhh,’ said I. ‘Rue de la lon-gay 
Hagnhh.’ 

‘He!’ By this time we had both 
given up the struggle to keep from laugh- 
ing. He shook an apoplectic head. It was 
beyond him. With a happy inspiration I 
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took pencil and paper from my bag and 
printed the address as nearly as I could. 

‘Oh!’ he cried. ‘Rue de la lon-gay!’ 

‘Oui!’ [interrupted joyfully, pointing to 
the last word, ‘de la lon-gay HacnnuH!’ 
—and, once more doubled up with Wal- 
loonish laughter, he drove me to it. 

After that, there was no limit to the 
outrages that I was willing to commit. I 
chattered, I drew pictures as in chalk- 
talks, I ‘passed notes’ as in school. My 
father-in-law forgave but did not emulate 
my ways. It was not until we were about 
to leave Paris that he broke his half of the 
vow. This was an emergency. His wife 
and his son had an important errand, each, 
before time for our train. He himself had 
just time, he insisted, to run across the 
street to a little barber-shop and get a 
hair-cut before one of our cousins was 
coming to make a farewell call. 

‘That barber,’ warned Phineas, ‘is not 
an English-speaking barber. You’d better 
not try to give him any directions if you 
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your letter,’ suggested my mother-in-law 
serenely, preparing to depart. 

“If he has not received my letter, you 
mean, my father-in-law corrected her. 
‘Literally translated that sentence runs, 
“Is it that you have not received my 
letter?”? I wish,’ he added, taking a 
notebook and fountain pen from his 
pocket and handing them to Phineas, ‘that 
you would jot down a little conversation 
with the barber for me in French. I shall 
say, ““Good-morning. I should be glad to 
have you cut my hair, if you please!” and 
he will say, “Very well, Monsieur. And 
how is it that you wish it to be trimmed?” 
and I shall say, “Clip it quite neatly 
about the ears and at the nape of the neck, 
but please do not take off too much at the 
top, and pray do not leave my forehead 
too much exposed.’’’ 

‘Phineas!’ commanded the leading lady 
of our party, ‘don’t you do it! He ought 
not to go out, anyway. There isn’t time!’ 

But my father-in-law has an iron will. 
After the others had gone, he called me to 
his side, and together we looked up words 
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in the dictionary to say to that cozffeur. 
Our styles were a bit fettered by the fact 
that we had to use the synonyms that we 
could find in a hurry, but we concocted four 
different ways of requesting moderation. 
We began with, ‘Pas beaucoup, s’il vous 
plait,’ and continued with, ‘Ne pas coupez 
de trop,’ and, ‘Diminuez-vous le longueur 
des cheveux avec discrétion,’ and, finally, 
for real emergency, ‘Laissez resterquel- 
ques cheveux sur la téte, s’il vous plait!’ 

What happened is better undescribed. 
Barbers are akin from pole to pole. Merely 
calling them coiffeurs will not temper their 
zeal or soften their sharp tools. Evidently 
our favorite phrase, ‘avec discrétion’ had 
sounded too much like ‘a discrétion.’ 

We all refrained from mentioning the 
devasted region for days. But at last it 
was referred to, indirectly. We were dis- 
cussing on what date our cousin called 
to say good-bye, and my mother-in-law 
exclaimed, ‘Why, you remember! It was 
that morning when Father accidentally 
lost all his hair!’ . 

English, I am now ready to admit, is not 
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spoken by every one on the European 
shores. Even in England, one has to 
acquire certain variants of the speech. 

And so, before I make another trip 
abroad, I shall try to learn a little English, 
and also, as Phineas says, “brush up’ my 
French. But just now, the only foreign 
sentence that is firmly in my mind is the 
one my father-in-law taught me, about the 
letter. From sheer frequency of repetition, 
that has become a fairy watchword — one 
which we four, whenever we meet, will 
chant with glee. ‘Is it that you have not 
received my letter?’ we shall cry, and the 
magic code will bring back to us all the 
gay and exquisite moments of that heav- 
enly trip —misty twilight at Rouen, 
windmill sails at dawn near the Hook of 
Holland, sunset with two pink French 
clouds in the sky and reapers in the fields 
at Barbizon, miniature morning-glories be- 
side a Staffordshire lane, Parisian vistas 
and conversation and coiffures — and 
French dripped coffee for breakfast with 
confiture and rolls and crescents — d (ac- 
cent grave) discrétion! 


DUTCH COMFORT 


HE moment we learned that in Hol- 

land an electric bread-toaster is called 
an electric ‘brood-rooster,’ we began to 
pay strict attention to the language and 
commodities of the Dutch. The Dutch- 
man may not be any more comfortable 
than we are, but isn’t it true that he looks 
so, and doesn’t his language sound so, and 
doesn’t his furniture feel so? 

To my mind, the great marvel of the 
Dutch is their knack of making even their 
out-of-doors look cosy and _ habitable. 
They do it partly, I think, by their use of 
wood and wicker: wicker tables and seats 
on the tidy railway platforms where you 
may have a cup of hot Dutch chocolate 
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upon arriving in the sunrise train; wicker 
basket-trucks for parcel post; wicker 
bread-boxes on the delivery-bikes; wicker 
cake-carts and baggage conveyances; 
wooden rails on the bridges over the 
canals, where the housewives hang out 
their rugs and beat them just at dawn, 
making the bridge into an utterly do- 
mestic phenomenon by the act; wooden 
placques for the dog who draws the milk- 
cart to stand on in wet weather; even 
small wooden floats here and there in the 
canals placed comfortably on purpose for 
the ducks, so that when weary they need 
not wait to climb ashore, but may group 
themselves placidly on these mid-stream 
landing-stages, like passengers on a barge. 

But the combination of wood and wicker 
that we most longed to bring away was 
the Dutch beach-chair, wind-stoel, with 
its capacious breadth of structure, its 
stout side-handles, its tall, cool, shadowy 
hood. Few greater luxuries are to be had 
on earth than a peaceful afternoon on 
a seashore in Holland, with the broad 
Dutch sun beaming on the sand, where 
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you may settle down and rest from the 
Channel Passage, and take your ease in a 
roomy Dutch wind-chair of your own. 

It did not occur to me, when I first saw 
these colonies of chairs, that a casual pil- 
grim might secure one for the day. They 
looked too settled in their habits for a 
foreigner to encroach among them, as if 
they must belong to Franz Hals or Jan 
Steen or Hans Brinker, or Pieter de 
Hooch. But, as we gazed, down from the 
high sands came a wind-chair, proceeding 
horizontally, hood-foremost, open side 
down, like a canoe on a portage. The 
chair completely eclipsed its carrier, and 
appeared to be promenading by itself, 
on two stout, white-trousered legs. The 
keeper of the wind-chairs was taking a 
fresh one down, and renting it to an ob- 
vious tourist, like ourselves. 

‘Do you suppose,’ I said tentatively, 
‘that they would be enormously expen- 
sive, perhaps for half an hour?’ 

‘I'll see,’ rejoined Phineas, and sped to 
interview the man. Soon he waved for me 
to come, and we stood there for land- 
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marks while the genial Dutchman fetched 
us each an ample wind-stoel of our own. 

‘He rents them for three hours for about 
eighteen cents,’ observed Phineas when 
the man had gone, ‘and at the end of that 
time he will give us the option to renew 
the lease.’ 

‘Let’s renew it forever,’ said I. ‘Let’s 
never move.’ 

‘Let’s not even move for lunch,’ agreed 
Phineas. ‘But when we begin to get 
hungry, won’t you go up to the board 
walk and look at all the cakes and sand- 
wiches in all the booths, and when you see 
something that looks tempting, ask for 
two?’ 

‘T’ll go now,’ said I, rising nobly to the 
gentle hint. ‘Put your coat over the top 
of the chair so that Ill know the place 
again.’ 

Along the mile or so of spick-and-span 
booths I strolled, with the cover of the 
sketching-kit for a tray; and knowing no 
Dutch except the syllable for ‘two,’ I 
would indicate the viand that I wanted 
and say politely, ‘Twee!’ In this way, 
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with no trouble at all, I acquired sand- 
wiches, Dutch rolls, pumpernickel, choco- 
late in luscious chunks, a peperkoek each, 
several nameless concoctions the like of 
which I hope to meet again in the Nether- 
lands of Heaven, and for each of us an 
oranje-appel and some nuts. I decided to 
make Phineas go up and select the drink- 
ables; I felt incompetent to decide among 
the varied brands of citrden-water and 
limonade gazeuse. 

At last with my loaded tray, I turned 
and glanced down the shore for the fa- 
miliar overcoat. And behold, every single 
man on the length and breadth of that 
beach had draped his coat over the canopy 
of his chair! I felt like a lost Mrs. Snail, 
with no way of identifying her own par- 
ticular Mr. Snail, except by peering in at 
the doorway of a million duplicate shells. 
It is not easy to see the denizen of a wind- 
stoel at a casual sidelong glance. You 
have to look in at him, as you would at an 
old-fashioned lady bonneted in a calash. 
Must I really parade the length of Sche- 
veningen, with my tray of goodies, glanc- 
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ing industriously at all the men, like a 
sandwich-vender or a fruit-vrouw or a 
koekverkoopster, with nutritious noontime 
wares? Luckily at this point I saw Phi- 
neas arise out of his distant shell, and 
wave a hand. 

Oh, that afternoon by the old North 
Sea, in our two high-hooded chairs! They 
make an ideal grouping for any congenial 
‘twee. You may turn them toward each 
other and have the shade and shelter of a 
cottage. And after lunch you may turn 
them apart, and enjoy, severally, the bliss 
of solitude, with the assurance of pleasant 
company hard by. If you care to bask in 
the direct sunlight, you may warp your 
cottage around, like a wicker sunflower, 
with its full face open to the sun. And if 
you want to sit on the sand for a change, 
you may lean against the slanting contour 
of the chair’s sturdy base, and it will not 
slide away. The wind-chair is better than 
an awning, because it will not rip or fade; 
better than a steamer-chair or ordinary 
beach-chair because it has a hood and 
such roomy capacity inside it that it will 
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house not only you but all your things; 
better than an umbrella because you need 
not dig a hole to plant its handle in the 
shifting sand; better than a pavilion be- 
cause it can be moved. According to your 
whim it becomes sociable or sequestered, 
an item of sun or shade. 

We lingered until the beach was almost 
deserted, and saw the keeper of the wind- 
stoel colonies carrying them up the sands 
again, one by one, and arranging some of 
them in groups with their hoods close to- 
gether, so that they could spend the night 
on the beach in little villages of their own. 
These empty chairs, so clustered, looked 
for all the world as if they were chatting 
among themselves, like bonneted Dutch 
ladies at a tea. 

That evening I got out all the diction- 
aries, and looked up the adjective ‘com- 
fortable’ in the English-to-Dutch dic- 
tionary, the Dutch-to-French, the French- 
to-Dutch, and back to the English again. 
And now when I muse about the comfort- 
ableness of the Netherlands, I review these 
pleasant words: verkwikkend, aangenaam, 
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gemakkelijgk. To translate them fully, the 
French resort to strings of synonyms, such 
as reconfortant, recréatif, refraichissant, 
agréable, plaisant, restaurant, fortifiant, 
and the state of possessing all the douceurs 
de la vie. 

Of course the men of other countries 
have their beach-chairs placed in position 
for the luxurious ones of earth. But is it 
not the Dutchman who arranges his coun- 
try so that almost any one can have a 
wind-chair of his own? At least to the 
casual visitor, Holland seems to be the 
place where everybody is encouraged to 
be cosy out of doors, enjoying wood and 
wicker — even dogs and ducks. 


FOURTEEN O’CLOCK 


E were skirmishing along a coun- 

try road in England, when past us 
down the hill sped a dog, of the variety 
which used to run with British carriages 
and coaches in earlier days. He was not a 
happy dog. His ears were down and his 
tongue was out, and he was making a 
great deal more’ mileage per minute than 
he conveniently could keep up. He be- 
longed with liveried footmen and out- 
riders and Gentlemen of the Equerry a 
hundred years ago; but just now he was 
alone, and his expression was sad and 
desperate as he flew. He was evidently 
feeling as melancholy as any other an- 
achronism — as ancient and out of place 
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in the modern view as if he had been 
Moon’s Dog, a runaway from Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. It was his instinct to run 
with carriages. He was following his in- 
stinct over the highroad still. He was 
following a Daimler car. 

Similarly, and surprisingly, a bleak 
New-Englander visiting Old England has 
- moments when he suddenly feels like an 
anachronism trying to catch up with the 
past and all that has happened since, 
along those English roads. Of course, one 
expects to feel one’s personality, one’s lan- 
guage, one’s postage stamps, one’s small 
change, and one’s straw hat all going 
back upon one suddenly, the moment one 
sets foot on the Isle that once was home. 
But in certain other unexpected details 
it comes as a surprise that an absence of 
only three hundred years and three 
thousand miles could have wrought a 
difference so wide and deep. 

For instance, losing a button in one’s 
excitement, one steps into a shop and in- 
quires for a spool of thread. And straight- 
way one perceives that one is quaint. One 
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should have bespoken a reel of cotton. 
Three centuries ago, when the ancestors 
of New England went galloping down to 
London, the poets were writing about 
‘winding up life’s Threed on the Spowle 
of Yeares.’ In those days, what was cot- 
ton? Look it up in the Murray-Oxford. — 
Verily it was not thread. 

Similarly, a can of corn is a tin of maize, 
and a thumb-tack is a drawing-pin. In 
the French lexicon are some precious 
synonyms for the word ‘outlandish,’ and 
they express the way one feels: étranger, 
singulier, extraordinaire, outré, exagéré, 
bizarre. These are precisely the words for 
the suddenness of the sensation, espe- 
cially if one goes prowling by one’s self 
in England, without the stultifying ano- 
dyne of being a member of any conducted 
‘tour.’ 

Take, for example, the act of getting 
lost, alone, in London. On our own so- 
journ in England last summer, I went out 
one morning to Bloomsbury on a harmless 
expedition of my own. My husband, be- 
fore parting with me to meet his own ap- 
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pointments, had supplied me with a map, 
and had jotted down the name of each 
street that I would need to traverse, and 
general instructions about the bus-lines 
along the way. The list was very useful 
as far as it went, but by the time I had 
pursued three buses and visited five great 
destinations on my route, my sense of 
direction was completely turned around. 
Before I knew it I had entangled myself 
in some of the little streets in the section 
diagonally between Tottenham Court 
Road and Marylebone. My next port 
of call was just off Bond Street, and I 
knew in a general way what sort of bus 
I ought to take. But I did not know in 
which direction the bus should point. My 
map did not help me, for I could not de- 
cide whether to hold it up or down. There 
was a fog 1n the air, not a pea-soup fog, 
but one sufficient to prevent me from 
charting my voyage by the sun. And I 
did not want to run any risk of being 
taken to any of those far-off dangerous- 
sounding Tom Jones localities that I saw 
printed on the map, such as Shoot Up Hill, 
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or St. John’s Wood, or Gospel Oak, or 
Hackney Wick, or Shepherd’s Bush. 

I had heard that the police in London 
know everything, and I judged that Bond 
Street would be a sufficiently conventional 
demand to present to a Londoner any- 
where. But there were no policemen ex- 
actly in this precinct where I was astray. 
There was nobody in sight except a group 
of workmen looming in the fog just inside 
a wrought-iron garden gate. Selecting 
the tallest and nearest gardener, I asked 
him in which direction Bond Street lay. 
Cupping a hand to his ear and ducking 
respectfully, he shook his head. At any 
moment I expected to see him snatch up 
a paint-brush, like the gardeners in 
“Alice,’ and paint a rose. 

“Bond Street,’ I repeated hopefully. 
I pronounced ‘Bond’ just as you naturally 
would pronounce it, to rhyme with‘ Pond.’ 
I really did not say ‘Barnd Street,’ or 
anything like that. But my gardener did 
not understand. He called a brother 
giant into consultation, and they stood 
over me and inclined their ears. 
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‘Bond Street,’ I repeated piteously, 
and when they gazed blankly over their 
shovels at one another, I spelled it out 
for them: ‘B-o-n-p,’ said I. ‘Bond Street.’ 

‘Ow!’ exclaimed the one to the other 
with relief, ‘she means Bunnnd Street!’ 

Well, of course, to be sure, Bunnnnd 
Street. One should have known. The 
only thing that I want cleared up in my 
mind at present is how properly to pro- 
nounce the word for ‘pond.’ Perhaps that 
is the reason why the lakes in England are 
entitled so non-committally — Derwent 
Water and Windemere, Wast Water, 
Buttermere, and Malham Tarn. The 
language is as tis, but I think they can 
not bear that any one should call a beauti- 
ful pond a punnnd. 

This is part of what I mean about sud- 
denly feeling outlandish in a foreign 
place. For me, the philosophy of it is 
summed up best in a certain spiritual 
panic that befell my soul one day in Brus- 
sels on the homely subject of Fourteen 
O’Clock. 

We had gone down to the station to get 
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our tickets for the Paris train that was to 
leave a day later at quarter past two in the 
afternoon. Phineas, returning at last from 
the ticket-window, sat down beside me 
and showed me the reservations for our 
seats. 

‘Are you sure,’ said I, ‘that they are for 
the proper train?’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘you can see for yourself. 
Thursday, at fifteen minutes past four- 
teen o'clock.’ 

‘Fourteen o’clock!’ I gazed at him with 
unbelieving eyes. 

‘Why, yes,’ said he. ‘You must have 
learned about that when you took French.’ 

‘You know very well I never took 
French,’ said I. ‘I was immune. To sat- 
isfy me, won’t you please go back to the 
window and make sure?’ 

‘I am sure,’ quoth my husband. At 
this point I went entirely mad. It was 
the last straw. I could not bear it. I 
would not go to Paris at fourteen o’clock 
on any afternoon. 

Phineas believes in firm measures. He 
assured me that he would be personally 
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responsible for the departure of that rail- 
way train, but he also made it clear that 
he would not bow down his head at that 
ticket-window and inquire through the 
half-moon at the bottom of the glass 
whether fourteen o’clock meant two. 

Ever since, Fourteen O’Clock has been 
to me a symbol of the state of mind that 
one may get into when traveling abroad. 
One can never tell when some new 
phenomenon may spring up, something 
that will set one mentally off the habitable 
globe, with no premises for the reasoning 
powers to stand on, alien, remote, outré, 
bizarre. There are not enough words for 
that lost feeling in any tongue. The lan- 
guage of the Netherlands comes the near- 
est to containing the adequate phrase. 
Whenever they notice that somebody 
there is a little ‘off,’ they say of him, sig- 
nificantly, that he has a breeze in his 
head: literally, ‘wind in the head’ — 
“wind in het hoofd hebben.’ Very well; to 
me, foreign travel means a very brisk 
breeze in my ‘hoofd.’ 

But one must admit that it is, generally 
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speaking, a pleasant breeze. The things 
that take one by surprise are frequently 
lovely things or curious ones, matters of 
exquisite or unexpected charm. For in- 
stance, it was not surprising to see how all 
sorts of shipping permeated the land of 
Holland, or how tall sails went traveling 
between two meadows, looking as if the 
boat beneath were steering through the 
long grass of the fields. But no traveler 
had thought to tell me that, when the 
season was too warm for Hans Brinker 
on silver skates, the snowy blossoms of 
pond-lilies and water-arum would fill the 
small canals all along between Delft and 
Leiden; or that, in addition to the ordinary 
windmills, there would also be weather- 
beaten little individual windmills, hardly 
taller than a man — small, gray, Grimm’s 
Fairy Tale windmills, standing in the 
corners of the fields and waving their 
wooden sails. 

Also, how astounding to find that 
Woolworth’s ‘Five and Ten’ changes, in 
England, into Woolworth’s ‘Three and 
Six’; and that it has a ‘Draper’s Depart- 
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ment,’ together with such exotic wares as 
bangles, jug-mops, hot-water-cans, egg- 
stands, attaché cases, ‘oddments,’ reels 
of cotton, and cricket sets. Then, too, 
of course everybody knows that every 
Britisher may take tea in a tea-basket on 
an English railway train. But it comes 
rather as a surprise to behold him saun- 
tering into a train from the railway sta- 
tion, bringing his tea with him from 
the platform tea-wagon in a casual tea- 
cup, and later depositing that cup, quite 
empty, on the floor of the train-aisle 
near the sliding door, secure in the faith 
that it will be miraculously taken off at 
some station farther on. The adroitness 
of the train officials is a marvel, as they 
thread their way cat-like amongst these 
china tea-things clustered on the floor. 
Wording, too, in unexpected forms, has 
the knack of turning the imagination up- 
side down. The shop-sign, ‘Hatters to the 
Nobility and Gentry,’ has perennial ap- , 
peal, and so does the display of stalwart 
and durable blanket-wrappers in a Pari- 
sian window, labeled ‘Confection pour les 
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Hommes.’ It is nice to know, too, that a 
‘crescent’ in London, is a curving street, 
and in Paris a curving roll. And all the 
gayety of all the flower-markets in France 
was summed up in the debonair discovery 
that a nasturtium is a ‘capucine.’ 
Strangely enough, however, in England 
there is even a greater marvel in seeing 
things happen so incredibly as they 
should; toppers literally on the gentlemen 
in midsummer; cricket matches really and 
truly stopped at critical points for tea; 
poppies in blossom on the ridge of a 
thatched roof, and yellow stone-crop on 
the walls; a cricket actually singing on the 
hearth of the great kitchen at Oxford; 
glorious racing-horses loafing off duty in 
paddocks under the trees, looking so pre- 
cisely like the old pictures of Spinaway, 
Humphrey Klinker, Beeswing, Birch- 
broom, and Phantom Sail. And for fear 
that it will be thought altogether too good 
to be true, I have not yet dared to tell 
anybody that I saw an actual rook go 
flapping over a yew tree, and Ginger and 
Merrylegs looking over a paddock gate, 
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and a Cheshire Cat in Cheshire, and a 
Staffordshire Cat in Staffordshire sitting 
in a window as if posing for its statuette 
in porcelain; and the March Hare hurry- 
ing to a tea-party through a gap in a haw- 
thorn hedge, and an English robin red- 
breast on a churchyard path, hopping 
among the leaves. I shall not soon forget 
the indulgent gaze of a certain Englishman 
when he saw my pleasure in having caught 
a glimpse of what to him was a very 
ordinary bird — not the robin redbreast 
this time, but a larger bird, a striking 
affair of dark feathers and light. It flew 
close to the ground across the lane ahead 
of us, and I asked the Englishman what 
sort of bird it was. 

‘A lapwing,’ answered he. | 

A lapwing. Thou green-crested lap- 
wing. I did not say a single word, but I 
must have looked as if I had seen a Phoe-. 
nix or a Roc. To make perfectly sure that 
my friend had been right about so fabu- 
lous a bird, I looked it up next day in a 
British ornithology, and there it was, to 
the life, occurring in the proper regions, 
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adequately described. Flow gently, sweet — 
Afton, was not referred to, but the hab- 
its of the bird were given, flying low and 
‘feeding much in turnip fields at twilight.’ 
That ornithological remark was almost a 
line of a song itself. 

Old songs, old books, old pictures; they 
continually go floating through the mind. 
Mostly this is an added pleasure, an aid to 
the perceiving eye. But I think that we 
could learn to handle the British currency 
more intelligently if we had never in our 
youth learned any poetry about the coins. 
We have them terribly mixed up with 
Mother Goose. Much of our fabled care- 
lessness with money abroad may be partly 
accounted for (among those who can af- 
ford to be careless at all) by the fact that 
nursery rhymes have made the foreign 
monies seem enchanted, fictitious, some- 
thing out of a fairy-tale. ‘Sing a Song of 
Sixpence’; ‘I shall cut you off with a shil- 
ling’; ‘Show me first your penny’; ‘A little 
pig found a fi’ pun’ note’; ‘If I had half a 
crown a day, Id spend it all upon you!’ 
With these in mind, it appears that a shil- 
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ling should be a slight thing, should it not? 
and a crown not too much for a day? An 
English penny looks like a hearty broad 
joke about a penny, a joke such as Falstaff 
might have made, and we are all at sea. 
The florin and the mythical guinea, on the 
other hand, sound like something precious 
beyond compare, like pieces of eight and 
doubloons. And so, feeling how unequally 
we hold the various amounts in estima- 
tion, we try to err on the safe side for fear 
of being miserly, and our tricks and our 
manners appear sometimes for that reason 
quite ‘extraordinaire.’ 

Amazed and amazing and outlandish, 
upset at times, and at all times chanting 
mentally old songs, one haunts the lovely 
ancestral English countryside like a tramp 
from another planet, far away. But some- 
times, after the business of the day was 
over, we would go for long walks in the 
late evening, first taking elaborate pre- 
cautions as to the special latch-key, so 
that we might let ourselves in again later 
without ado. Then, large night-key in 
pocket, we would walk—no matter 
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where; perhaps along a turn of country 
road, among the shadowy hedge-roses 
and the heavy white blossoms of the elder 
flowers; perhaps along the edges of Ken- 
sington Gardens, and along Kensington 
Gore in the direction of Notting Hill; or 
sometimes down to the Embankment to 
watch the river lights. 

It was on rambling walks of this kind 
that one could feel most nearly like a nat- 
uralized inhabitant of the earth, especially 
in Paris, when the lamplighters were light- 
ing the street-lamps one by one up among 
the branches of the horse-chestnut trees, 
or on evenings of half-drizzling coolness 
when the only voyagers afloat on the ‘Lac 
Inférieur’ were five small ducks and one 
large one, moving in a shadowy file, se- 
dately, in the rising mist. 

But I think that if I could keep only one 
swift picture of those random prowlings, I 
should choose, not the one that was most 
reassuring, but the one that was the most 
outlandish and most unearthly of them 
all: a scene that I remember of a crooked, 
flag-paved street to the south of Brussels, 
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with the houses all dark and the wooden 
shutters fast closed on the windows, and 
only a slight wind stirring the ivy on the 
twisted chimneys, and not a soul abroad 
— except one watchful Belgian cat, parad- 
ing on a narrow house-top, at exactly 
twenty-four o’clock in the evening, with a 
waning moon. 


MARKETING BY HAND 


HE most promising chance of getting 

a man to do any actual marketing by 
hand to-day is to maroon him and his 
family at an island resort where motor- 
cars are forbidden and everybody goes 
perforce at a foot-pace from spot to spot. 
Down to the general store the householder 
trudges several times a day, and sooner or 
later trudges back again, laden with mis- 
cellaneous packages and with mail. 

If he is totally unaccustomed to this 
homely task, he sometimes: makes mis- 
takes. One husband, instructed by his 
wife to bring her fifty cents’ worth of 
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powdered sugar, misread the memoran- 
dum and brought home fifty pounds. For 
days nobody could imagine what the 
great sack in the kitchen might contain. 
When questioned, the family errand- 
runner consulted his list, and read it aloud. 
‘Powdered sugar, 50. That’s what it is,’ 
said he. ‘And I can guarantee that it 
weighs all of that.’ 

By reason of telephone orders and the 
rush of business affairs, the days when 
marketing was distinctively a masculine 
deed have died out, and our meals are 
doubtless the tamer for the fact. And so I 
should like to celebrate a certain old-time 
market where, in Washington, it used to 
be the tradition for all fathers of families 
to go marketing in person after early 
breakfast, select the provisions for the 
day, and hire boys to carry their baskets 
home. 

It is pleasant to think of that national 
institution, Center Market, as the scene 
of the comings and goings of Washington’s 
city fathers, notably ‘good providers’ and 
many of them famous men. One feels even 
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to-day a sense of extra gusto in selecting 
fresh vegetables at the same place where 
Thomas Jefferson and Daniel Webster 
used to shop. 

In earlier times, Washington’s Center 
Market was called the ‘Marsh Market,’ 
and the swampy land around it was 
‘Burns’s Farm,’ originally ‘Beall’s Lev- 
els,’ owned in 1703 by one Ninian Beall, 
who had his boggy holdings up along 
Goose Creek. Only reflect upon it! To 
discard the racy local names of Goose 
Creek and Beall’s Levels and the old 
Ma’sh Market, and to retain in the pre- 
cincts only such mild terms as Center 
Market and Seventh Street and B! It is 
the same regard for propriety and the 
same unawareness of the glamour of local 
wording that made Boston apply the tidy 
name of Boylston Street to what had erst- 
while been Frog Lane. 

Ma’sh Market’s history is pleasing, and 
so are its contents as it is to-day. To be 
sure, the market is not as picturesque as it 
must have been in its battered old white- 
washed days, when the damp shingled 
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roofs were grown all over with green moss 
which drooped down from the overhang- 
ing edges in festoons. Its present rooftree 
has no mossy drapings from its sanitary 
eaves. But, oh, the treasures it does house 
within! You can buy more enormous 
gooseberries in London, and in Paris some- 
what more remarkable artichokes and 
very much cheaper flowers. You may be- 
hold a greater variety of fish in Boston at. 
T Wharf, and more salubrious apple but- 
ter and peach butter in the Allegheny 
Market over on Pittsburgh’s old North 
Side. But for wide variety of comestibles 
and for freshness, I really wonder if Center 
Market would be easy to surpass. Cer- 
tainly it has every opportunity to excel, 
for its premises are one of the original 
‘parcels of land’ owned by the Federal 
Government, and geographically it is in a 
position to draw first and choicest offer- 
ings from the South, West, North, and 
from the sea. In the old days, in fact, 
the water used to come almost up to the 
Market’s back doors, and you could pole 
your scow up through the morass and sell 
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your sea food straight from boat to booth. 
Since then, of course, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and other civilized phenomena have 
somewhat encroached upon the swamps, 
and you can no longer kill reed-birds 
around there with your gun, any more 
than you can nowadays fish for cunners in 
Back Bay. 

Probably one of the most valuable of- 
fices of this great market is for inspiration 
—for stimulating the culinary imagina- 
tion when wits grow balky about planning 
meals. For sheer charm of tempting com- 
binations, that vast magazine of farmers’ 
offerings isa boon. Thomas Jefferson used 
to prowl about there when planning his 
most diplomatic dinners. Nobody less 
discriminating than Jefferson’s own fas- 
tidious self could be trusted to select the 
delicacies when the Nation’s policies hung 
on the hypnotism of a meal. It was a 
chancy game, and Jefferson played to win. 
Daniel Webster in his senatorial days used 
to drop in of an early morning before 
breakfast, about five. And Miss Nicolay 
tells us that the great original Willard, in 
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those fervid days when he was building 
up the fame of the Willard Hotel, used to 
hie himself to Center Market long before 
the crack of dawn, sometimes as early as 
three in the morning, to skim the very 
cream of the cream at his leisure before 
other less enterprising hotel managers 
were abroad. 

But of all the delightful anecdotes 
about the market, the most soul-satisfying 
is Mr. Washington Topham’s story about 
General Winfield Scott, connoisseur and 
man of slender appetite, who visited the 
market mainly to find rare tidbits that 
would whet his taste. One day he arrived 
just in time to buy a great sea turtle that 
had just come in; and, posting off with it 
to his home, he wrote the following note to 
his good friend ‘Benj. Ogle Tayloe, Esq.’ 
This is the epicurean note, as friend to 


friend: 
May 31, 1849 
My DEAR Sir: 

I have made the sudden acquisition of a 
large green turtle, and beg you will join me in 
a hasty plate of soup to-day at five o’clock. 

WINFIELD ScorTt 
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This indeed was rare good luck. My- 
self, I have never acquired a large green 
sea turtle at the market, nor should I have 
the temerity to cope with it if I did. But I 
do like to go down there now and then 
to get the last lingering cranberry in the 
spring, the first tip of out-of-doors green 
asparagus in March, a bunch of grapes 
for my fruit-dish, when grapes elsewhere 
are prohibitive or extinct, and the first 
‘branch berries’ and ‘branch beans.’ 
‘Branch,’ by the way, as applied to berries 
and peas and beans, does not refer to 
habit of growth, but to the fact that they 
are raised locally on the banks of the 
eastern branch of the river. The word 
‘branch’ in Washington always means a 
riparian branch, not a vegetable one. Ask 
any market man and see. 

But here again, Washington has grown 
bashful about its local terms. Before the 
World War, a friend has told me, the mar- 
ket men had a vocabulary of their own. 
For instance, they would charge you what 
they called ‘a levy a pound.’ A levy was 
twenty-five cents, and you were supposed 
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to know that as by a Law of Nature. Also 
they spoke of ‘long bits’ and ‘short bits’ 
(twelve and a half cents and ten). These 
terms you no longer hear. But they still 
do call their wild blue Mertensia flowers in 
April ‘Easter Bells,’ and they still address 
you in the romantic Southern voice, not 
barking their wares at you or persecuting 
you to buy, but, if they see you glance 
toward their stall, greeting you with the 
minor-keyed little sing-song salutation, 
“Yes, Ma’am!’ No real Yankee can pos- 
sibly pronounce that as it should be pro- 
nounced in a market stall at Ma’sh Mar- 
ket —‘Yes, Ma’am!’ a sort of wistful in- 
flection, the second word accented a little, 
with a slight tilt at the beginning, some- 
' what hesitating in the middle, and ending 
with a singing tone. Every one who has 
once heard it will remember it in a flash, 
and all who have not will recognize it the 
moment it meets the ear. A _ pleasant 
greeting on the whole, especially out in the 
picturesque open-air stalls in the ‘ Virginia 
End.’ 

For it is there that one finds the most 
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colorful groupings — colorful in every 
possible meaning of the word: a bandana 
here and there; checkered aprons; blue 
jeans; mottled tarpaulins spread out over 
the stands in wet weather; charcoal stoves » 
of ramshackle shapes, glowing red on 
chilly days; straw-flowers, and bulbs, and 
little sods of growing chives; bright ber- 
ries in winter, and fresh-pulled dandelion 
greens and flowering-almond branches 
in the spring — and ‘guinea keats’ and 
‘s’sfras bark’ and cress and mint and 
‘goobers’ and sweet potatoes unsurpassed. 

My own pet method of marketing, when 
I have time, is to start with the Virginia 
End, out-of-doors, where the trucks and 
rickety wagons are drawn up. Then, just 
for curiosity, I scan the wholesale depart- 
ment with an imperial glance, and then I 
go in and swiftly make the rounds of all 
the stalls. One can walk a mile in Center 
Market without knowing it, through the 
maze of neatly displayed wares: sea food, 
meats, fruits, vegetables, flowers, and 
miscellaneous edibles that one had for- 
gotten existed on the earth at all. I never 
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buy anything on my first round, but 
scamper through at top speed, after the 
manner in which my brother and I always. 
used to like to go through museums to-. 
gether — at an easy canter, never stop- 
ping for a moment anywhere. 

Then, having seen every comparative 
detail in this fresh-eyed, panoramic view, 
I go out to the edge of the sidewalk not 
far from Louisiana Avenue, and I stand 
there motionless as if waiting for a car. 
With my eyes cast down to the soothing 
blankness of the pavement, I can collect 
my judgment and plan some orderly menu 
schemes. Whereupon, with my wishes and 
the possibilities vividly in mind, I dart in 
again, go to my favorite booths (there are 
a thousand stalls in all), pluck forth the 
things I want, each the freshest and most 
flawless of its kind, and make off with my 
plunder, limiting my choice to what I 
judge I can carry and still be able to 
clamber aboard a car. 

This kind of marketing by hand is ev- 
erywhere considered either a quite dis- 
tinguished or a most awful thing to do; 
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in Andover, for instance, most awful; in 
Washington, I am still in doubt just which. 
I only know that, if awful, they take pains 
to make it at the same time most delight- 
ful, and you can always garnish your 
homely booty with ameliorating flowers. 
Center Market just now is threatened 
with demolishment by a Congress which 
decrees that a new building for the De- 
partment of Justice shall be erected in 
the spot where the sparrergrass and the 
Branch berries have flourished since the 
days of Goose Creek. Possibly a new and 
even better market will be provided by 
private enterprise in Washington else- 
where. But whatever the future of the in- 
stitution, it is pleasant to know that the 
capital of the country has, at least for the 
time being, achieved the model — the 
thing that can be done if city fathers keep 
their wits about them. Here is the market 
of markets, ready for the ‘small grower’ to 
sell his produce with the minimum of de- 
lay, and ready for the ‘small buyer,’ such 
as I am myself, to come in of a busy morn- 
ing to do her simple errands. 
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It is ready also for the more expensive 
and capricious purchaser, who, instead of 
marketing by her own hand, telephones to 
her husband at the close of Office Hours, 
and instructs him to stop at Center Mar- 
ket and find a terrapin, or a pomegranate, 
or an alligator pear, or squabs, or eels, or 
paté de foie gras, or slices of ox heart, or 
heliotropes in March, or peas from Mexico 
in midwinter, or a reed-bird, or Lynhaven 
oysters, or limes, or endive, or okra pods, 
or lupine, or broilers and turkeys and 
capons and ‘keats,’ or Carolina straw- 
berries before it is time for strawberries, 
or Virginia ham, or soft-shelled crabs, or 
caviar, or even a fine ripe watermillion 
from Argentina in early April—‘Yes, 
Maam!l* — 


THE GREEN RIBBON CLUB 


RANCE has always been clever and 
forehanded in arranging the mar- 
riages of her sons and daughters. Good 
parents have this matter on their mind. 
Most of our own words that openly refer to 
such preliminaries are borrowed from the 
French: such words as escort, beaux, cha- 
peron, rendezvous, bouquet, bon-bon, vis- 
a-vis, téte-a-téte, and billet-doux, all the 
way up to the fiancée and the trousseau. 
Therefore it was natural to listen with 
attention when we heard that Paris had 
founded a Green Ribbon Club, designed 
and regulated expressly for ‘young men 
and women who are honestly in search of 
partners.’ To join it, you had to furnish 
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full information as to your worldly situa- 
tion, both financially and morally con- 
sidered, and you had to aver openly that 
you were honestly in search of a partner, 
in advance of initiation. 

Would a Green Ribbon Club in New 
York or Boston ‘take’? 

My own curiosity in the matter is 
founded on the fact that once in my early 
spinster days I was privileged to chaperon 
and abet a mild American version of the 
Green Ribbon Club myself. 

No member of it was, of course, out- 
spokenly ‘in search.’ Quite the contrary. 
If one of the girls ever referred to her 
dawning friendship with one of the men, 
it was in some such terms as this: ‘He is 
always just like a great big brother to me.’ 

This choice coterie gathered without 
avowed purpose or ribbon or ritual, in the 
haphazard fashion in which America al- 
ways opens the marriage mart. They 
happened to gather in my study, because 
I had a fireplace all of my own that year, 
in half of a tiny cottage at the end of a 
suburban lane. To reach my door, you 
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left the busy city streets, and you walked 
a long and picturesque journey out from 
town; and if you came on a Sunday after- 
noon, you found there a brisk assembly of 
other young free lances like yourself — 
conservatory students, young architects, 
electricians, college girls, and mechanical 
engineers. They all came ostensibly to 
see me, an understanding that brought 
with it an assured sense of safety, and a 
non-committal footing that was vastly 
stimulating to us all. 

I entertained no conceited delusions as 
to my own position in this scheme of 
things: I was an Approved Chaperon, ap- 
proved by the Dean’s office in two col- 
leges, by virtue of my diluted professorial 
rank. To these healthy young tramping 
couples, stranded in the city far from their 
own homes, I was a sort of Beloved De- 
stination, andno more. So I used to build 
up my fire with apple wood and pine cones, 
get out the music and the fudge-pan, and 
prepare for a meeting of the fraternity 
each Sabbath afternoon. The club itself 
adored itself. Its emblems should have 
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been a log fire and a corn-popper, bordered 
in early springtime with globules of 
maple-sugar wax cooling on bowls of 
snow. 

This sounds idyllic, and I would offer 
my services as trained duenna to any 
Green Ribbon Club that might be formed, 
if my spirit had not been broken by one 
memorable event. 

It happened that one of the Great Big 
Brothers wrote from a distant city to one 
of the girls, making her an offer of mar- 
riage in the most unexpected way. She 
rushed over in a driving snowstorm to tell 
me, but I was out. So she pinned a note 
on my door, saying that, since she had no 
home of her own to take him to, and since 
the whole countryside was too drifted and 
stormy for out-of-door conversation of any 
kind, she would bring him over to my fire- 
side the next morning, when he was to ar- 
rive in town for her answer — which, she 
confided incidentally, was going to be yes. 

At the time I stood in complete terror of 
all couples newly engaged. Besides, I had 
an unbreakable appointment out of town. 
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Therefore, failing to reach her either by 
messenger or by telephone, I, in my turn, 
pinned a note on my door next morning, 
regretting my absence, enclosing a key, 
and telling my visitors that they might 
come in out of the blizzard and use the 
Cape Cod firelighter on the logs in the 
fireplace, if they chose. 

But as I went down the drifted steps of 
my bungalow, I remembered that I had 
left the window part-way open in my 
kitchenette, and I was afraid the pipes 
would freeze. Back I went, closing the 
front door against the snow. I darted 
into my kitchenette, and the swinging 
door between kitchen and study closed 
behind me as I went over to shut the win- 
dow at the rear. It was stuck fast with 
frost and sleet. I pushed and pulled, but 
it would not budge. At last, I climbed up 
on a shelf, so that I might grapple scientif- 
ically with it at close range. Absorbed 
with my efforts, I must have been deaf to 
my environment, because presently I be- 
came aware that there was a murmur of 
voices in my study. With a great thud of 
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my heart, it dawned upon me that the en- 
gaged couple had found my note, had let 
themselves in, and, according to my in- 
structions, had made themselves at home. 
From what I could overhear, I judged 
that they must have been there for some 
appreciable length of time. 

Paralyzed, I found that I could overhear 
all too perfectly. A New England con- 
science of the tenth generation is pretty 
well run out; but what there is left of mine 
rose up in horror against eavesdropping at 
such an hour. They might, moreover, 
come in and find me at any moment, for 
my larder was always a communistic 
supply-kitchen for starved gentry from 
the Siberian wilderness of restaurants and 
cafés. I thought of escaping by the win- 
dow, as in the ‘ Perils of Pauline’; but the 
window, of course, was stuck halfway. I 
thought of heating the tea-kettle and un- 
freezing the window quietly with steam; 
but even so, there was a shed-roof outside, 
along which I should have to climb in full 
view of the large windows in the study 
where my visitors were. Unless, like 
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Falstaff, I could be carried out with the 
laundry, my escape must surely be ob- 
served. 

Of course, by this time, I had let the 
perfect moment go by. I knew that I 
ought to have dashed out at once, if I was 
going out at all. Here I indubitably was, 
entrapped in my own kitchen — listening, 
listening, like Polonius behind the arras; 
though I will say there was nothing much 
to hear. Still, it was morally impossible 
to remain there. And yet it was almost 
equally unthinkable to emerge. 

I remembered with nightmare irrele- 
vancy that my costume was in my favor. 
At least, I looked the part of a person 
keeping an imperative appointment out 
of town. I was completely appareled for 
the blustering winter weather, with go- 
loshes on my feet, furry collar fastened 
high about my neck, and on my head, as 
Daisy Ashford would say, a small but 
costly hat. Buoyed up by the thought 
of my elegant haberdashery, my courage 
rose. Stepping down from my shelf, I 
began to rattle cosily about my kitchen- 
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ette, humming a little tune, and clashing 
now the egg-beater, now a kettle-lid. And 
as I clattered, I mentally swore a great 
oath that never, never would I have to do 
with Big Brothers any more. 

At this point, firmly clasping my um- 
brella under my arm, I walked into the 
study.... 

I shall say no more. 

But it is the memory of this incompar- 
able stage entrance that has forever 
dampened my enthusiasm for Green Rib- 
bon Clubs. Such things are too disquiet- 
ing for the tardy Anglo-Saxon mind. The 
French touch is needed to keep the situa- 
tion chic. In the future, marriages must be 
made exclusively in Heaven, or in Paris; 
not, at least, within a three-mile radius of 
my kitchenette. 

I was bitter, as will be perceived, and 
my Polonius-complex has persisted to this 
day. But though I shall not be respon- 
sible for such proceedings any more, the 
club life will not languish for lack of me. 
For the world is a club; and the Green 
Ribbon is every river-bank, and every 
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strip of growing grass along the edge of 
a city esplanade, and every slender cat- 
tail leaf that swishes against the rim of a 
canoe. The Green Ribbon is also every 
shining blade of beach-grass beside the 
board walk; every sea-green wave that 
divides beneath a sailboat’s keel; every 
turf-border of every tennis court; and the 
winding curve of all village roads and 
garden paths and country lanes. At the 
sign of these green ribbons, Aucassin still 
goes seeking Nicolette. 

If we had the French instinct for form, 
we might organize this club. But with 
the independent English-speaking race, 
the discovery of a partner is usually casual 
and accidental in its preliminary details. 
It is one of the stock conversations of 
lovers, to retrace in memory the steps that 
led them to each other. One slip in the 
time-table, and they might never have 
met. The devious path whereby two 
spirited young creatures travel the world 
to find each other is the most mysterious 
itinerary under the orbits of the stars. 
No wonder the astrologers went to 
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the horoscope for explanation of these 
strangely intersecting paths. 

In one version of the French Bible, 
the Psalmist praises God, ‘l’Eternel,’ for 
‘ses grands exploits.’ Doubtless, we must 
still translate that debonair French psalm 
into dignified King’s English, and ‘praise 
Him for His wondrous works.’ But for 
special occasions, it seems to me, we 
might take it over just as it is, praising 
the Eternal for his grand exploits. The 
process by which men and women are led 
across the universe to meet their future 
partners is for human beings the chief 
exploit of the Eternal — a very miracu- 
lous and quite ungovernable thing. 


PERFORMING IN THE ZOO 


ROWLING about among the instruc- 

tive coppices of the National Zodlog- 
ical Park and looking at the animals in the 
rain, when no other human beings are 
abroad, is a spectral thing to do. It is like 
visiting a College Campus when all the 
students are off at a ball-game, and only 
certain members of the Faculty are left at 
home. You feel almost embarrassed to 
intrude, especially when you find yourself 
confronting the distant and scholarly gaze 
from the eyes of a Giraffe. You are the 
only thing of your kind in sight, and you 
do not feel that you are very much. 

The question might fairly be asked why 
any human being should haunt a Zoo in 
the rain. The answer is, no human being 
does, unless he has a special purpose or a 
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guilty conscience, both of which I had one 
stormy day. 

It all hinged on the question of cooky- 
cutters. I had been making some wedding 
presents of hammered silver, and it oc- 
curred to me that I might also hammer tin. 

‘Phineas,’ said I suddenly, ‘if those 
metal-working tools will work on copper 
and silver, I should think I could use 
them to form a cooky-cutter out of tin. 
And if the tin didn’t shape up well, I 
could make one out of pewter.’ 

‘No doubt,’ agreed Phineas cautiously, 
‘you could.’ 

‘I could make giraffes,’ said I, warming 
to the subject, ‘and camels. But I’d need 
some original designs.’ 

‘You can find plenty of pictures of 
giraffes and camels,’ Phineas assured me 
hastily. ‘Milton Bradley stencils; animal 
crackers; the encyclopedia; dromedary 
dates!’ 

‘I said original,’ I persisted, ‘like the 
duck you drew for me to embroider on 
those rompers for the Anthropoid.’ 

This analogy was a happy one, for the 
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Anthropoid is one of our nephews, and 
had been present to supervise the draw- 
ing when the duck was made. He had 
provided Uncle Phin with a pencil and a 
paper, and demanded a duck. 

‘Let me see,’ Phineas had muttered to 
himself with his uncertain pencil hovering 
in the air. ‘How does a duck go?’ 

And our nephew, not quite understand- 
ing the full purport of the question, had 
answered helpfully, ‘Quack, quack.’ 

But for these cooky-cutters I did not 
want anything so domestic as a duck. I 
wanted some wild extraordinary jungle 
animals in expressive sidelong postures 
with individual horns and tails. 

And so, by dint of what Behaviorists 
might call ‘Repeated Stimuli,’ I finally 
extracted a promise from Phineas that he 
would try to make some simple Noah’s 
Ark designs for me, later on. But each 
time when I pressed him to fulfill this 
promise, he fell seriously ill, and explained 
that he had to see the animals and take 
some preliminary notes on them at the 
Zoo before he could design their outlines, 
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and that this would be difficult because 
they move around so fast. Things were 
beginning to sound hopeless for the cooky- 
cutter industry, when I chanced to hear 
that the monkeys at the Zoo had stood 
motionless in admiration one day when a 
little boy happened to display his Teddy 
Bear before their cage. 

_ Thad no Teddy Bear, but I did have an 
exquisite furry toy monkey named Jocko 
that had been one of the favors at a mas- 
querade. His head was as large and life- 
like as the head of a real little monkey, and 
his arms fitted on over one’s hand, so that 
whenever one moved one’s fingers, the 
monkey waved his paws. 

If baboons and chimpanzees and man- 
drills could be held spellbound by a 
Teddy Bear, I was willing to wager that 
my monkey also might bind a spell. Per- 
haps the other animals would be equally 
interested; in which case, I could manipu- 
late the monkey for them and hold their 
attention, so that Phineas at his leisure 
might draw their silhouettes. 

My only fear was that the sight of so 
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lifelike a monkey at large outside their 
cages might excite the animals too much, 
just as an elephant goes into 
hysterics at the sight of a 
mouse. What if it should 
cause such an uproar that the 
keepers and policemen should come run- 
ning and arrest us for ‘disturbing the ani- 
mals,’ Jocko, Phineas, sketching-kit, and 
all? Then I would be to blame. One feels 
doubly law-abiding when living under the 
very shadow of the Supreme Court Bench. 
Yet here I was, about to tamper with the 
Smithsonian Institution’s own Zoo. 
When I err, I like to do it as a solo per- 
formance. Therefore, to avoid incriminat- 
ing my husband or any one else in my ex- 
periment, I decided to give Jocko a private 
dress-rehearsal all by himself in the park 
with nobody but the animals looking on. 
To avoid being seen by any spectators, I 
waited for a spell of weather that the 
Englishman calls ‘vile’ (one shade worse 
than ‘nasty’), and set out in a torrent of 
rain with Jocko hidden in my deep cuff. 
Into the deserted National Zodlogical 
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Park I stole under the shelter of my um- 
brella, and down among the dripping 
wintry trees. From the main roadway I 
branched off as soon as possible, and 
went scudding along the crooked side- 
path, screened by holly-bushes and banks 
of evergreen. On the brown side-hill above 
me, a herd of Reindecr from Alaska were 
shedding their annual horns. Donder and 
Blitzen with one horn off and the other 
horn on — Prancer and Dancer with both 
horns missing and new ones budding 
through — Santa Claus himself would 
not have known his own reindeer if he had 
seen them at the peak of shedding time. 
They paused for a moment, leaf-brown 
and stick-colored against dead sticks and 
fallen leaves, to watch my guilty umbrella 
trundle by. 

A critical Llama was surveying it also 
from the top of another hill farther on. 
The Arabian Camel struck a desert pose 
at the doorway of his Kiosk, and held his 
profile half averted; then gave one look at 
me and turned his back completely, with 
hauteur. 
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The Harbor Seal at the foot of the hill 
rolled off into the pool with a great swash 
of rocking waves, swam twice around 
his pool under the 
surface, and came 
up in the exact cen- 
ter, thrusting his 
head and neck well 
up out of water 
like a design for a 
modernistic foun- 
tain in the style 
of the ‘primitives,’ 
his winkerless eyes 
wide open, his 
sparse black whis- 
kers dripping yet 
alert. 

The Horned Owls 
were sound asleep on their tall roost, nine 
in a row, all except one research member 
of their staff who was wide awake out of 
season, with vigilant saucer eyes. 

So many various eyes, unwinking and 
staring at us, embarrassed my umbrella. 
Could I conceivably show my little mon- 
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key Jocko to disapproving aristocrats such 
as these? I could not. And yet I did want 
to try the effect of his antics on some critic 
out of doors, before I ventured into the 
monkey-house, where keepers might come 
popping in. 

What out-of-doors Zoo animal always 
pays attention, yet never lifts a super- 
cilious lorgnette or a monocle to his mind’s 
eye? What animal has a copious sense of 
humor, yet always has his risible emotions 
well in hand? There is a certain steeply 
winding pathway lined with great dens 
and caves under the hemlock branches, 
and the entrance to it is marked with 
a fairyland sign-post, ‘To the Bears.’ I 
was at the foot of this path when I re- 
membered how broad-minded and genial 
a great hearty bear can be to passing 
guests. 

With a furtive glance around for stray 
keepers or policemen, I started up the 
pathway to the bears, slipping my little 
monkey out of my cuff and on to my hand 
when I came to the den of my favorite 
big grizzly Bruin. Ursus horribilis? Cer- 
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tainly not to-day. He rose and came to- 
ward me with the air of a shaggy yet 
benevolent President Emeritus, and sat 
down heavily for a friendly chat, settling 
himself solidly and jouncing himself back- 
ward a little, as if in a swivel chair. What 
pleasant bear-like grizzly administrative 
men one meets in life, and what large 
human-looking administrative bears! I 
waved the monkey’s paw at him, but his 
gaze was all for me. I asked him if he 
would please look at my little monkey 
Jocko. I held Jocko out at arm’s length, 
away from me, at one side. He glanced 
politely in that direction once, and then 
back at me, resuming our conversation 
with the remark that he hoped I had 
brought him some peanuts for his lunch. 
He explained that he was rather near- 
sighted and could not tell for sure whether 
Thad a bag with me or not. ‘You mought 
have some peanuts, and then again you 
moughtn’t,’ said Ole Br’er B’ar, sezee. 

I explained that the peanut booth had 
been closed on account of the storm. 
Whereupon he sighed profoundly, arose, 
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shook himself until the raindrops flew 
from his coat in a spherical shower, and 
went lumbering back to his cave, leaving 
me and my monkey Jocko somewhat 
crestfallen, with our performance only half 
begun. 

The Polar Bears and the Kodiak Bears 
were no better, and neither was the 
American Black Bear. But when I came 
to the den where lived the big Mother 
European Bear and the three Little 
Bears (no middle-sized bears at all), then 
the stock in toy monkeys began to go up 
with a boom. The little bears were simply 
in raptures about Jocko. Are they less 
near-sighted than the old bears, or are they 
less blasé? Certainly they were not look- 
ing for peanuts, for their proscenium arch 
is screened with fine mesh-work, peanut 
proof. 

Anyhow, two of them spied the monkey 
simultaneously, as I held him out at one 
side; and they came and stood on their 
hind legs and looked at him, pressing their 
paws against the iron rails, and just as 
nearly smiling as anybody can with a face 
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all made out of fur. Their mother stepped 
up to see if the form of entertainment were 
one that she could endorse. The third 
little bear, in the background, surmising 
that something worth looking into was 
going on, came up behind his brothers and 
tried to get a view. But he could not 
quite squeeze into the place that he 
wanted in the orchestra circle. So he rose 
on his hind legs, wrapped his arms un- 
expectedly around the waist of his front- 
row brother, upset him neatly, and 
adroitly took his place. The dislodged 
bearlet stepped over beside his mother, 
nudged her to move along a little, and 
wedged himself into line. There they 
stood, four in a row, little bears all on 
their hind legs, a-tiptoe, Mother Bear 
vigilantly on guard, while my Jocko and 
I put on for them a dancing puppet show. 

They were oblivious of me. Their ap- 
plause was all for the monkey. When I 
made him run back and forth from my 
shoulder into the outer air, they watched 
him, turning their heads delightedly as 
he ran. When I made him leap up into 
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the arch of my umbrella, they gazed aloft 
with their mouths slightly open, like an 
audience watching a smoke-writer in the 
sky. 

Just as Jocko and I were at the very 
climax of an interpretive dance which we 
called ‘The Cocoanut Palm Tree and the 
Parachute,’ a Zoo Attendant in uniform 
hove into view. 

I have never seen anything quicker 
than Jocko’s disappearance into my cuff. 
By this time, of course, he and I were no 
longer afraid that our performance would 
make such a hit that we would be ar- 
rested. But there are unwritten laws for 
decorous dames and monkeys, and we did 
not like to be caught doing ‘The Cocoanut 
Palm Tree’ all by ourselves in the rain, for 
an audience of baby bears. 

Luckily we had sighted the Attendant 
before he sighted us. As he came up the 
path, all that he saw was a somewhat 
moody-looking mortal under an umbrella 
gazing at a row of bears. The cubs had 
instantly gone down on all fours at Jocko’s 
disappearance, and stood in a line, hang- 
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ing their heads and looking up at me 
sheepishly through their eyebrows with 
their noses pointing straight down. Those 
three little triangular faces, all rolling up 
their eyes at me, held exactly the same ex- 
pression that I saw once long ago, when I 
was substituting as teacher of the Primary 
Department of the Sunday School, and 
caught three little boys in the front row 
peeking up at me from their bowed heads 
in the midst of the Lord’s Prayer. 

We all waited motionless in this posture 
until the Zoo Attendant was well out of 
the way. Then Jocko ventured forth 
timidly again, the little bears reared up 
expectantly, the big Alaskan Bear from 
Snug Harbor came and sat down with his 
feet and nose through the bars of the cage 
next door to us and tried to see; and 
Jocko and I performed a somewhat more 
cautious farewell ballet entitled, ‘The 
Organ-Grinder’s Departure,’ and said 
good-bye. 

That was the only real encore that we 
had in the whole Zoo. The monkeys in 
the monkey-house were lunching on their 
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favorite repast of cooked onions, and had 
no use for us. The parrots and the 
Macaws kept a malicious eye 
on Jocko, sidled toward him 
threateningly and then went 
jigging away again on their 
swinging roosts; but they did 
not like him very well. The 
giraffes, Hi-Boy and Dot, 
made no distinction between 
my little pet and me. The 
yellow baboon hung from the 
roof by his toes and took a 
casual look at Jocko upside 
down. The ostrich-like One- 
Wattled Cassowary put a 
sharp snapping beak through the bars 
and tried to nip him. And the African 
Elephant from the banks of the Blue 
Nile only regretted that peanuts were not 
more in our line. 

In short, I learned that the toy mon- 
key would be of no use in hypnotizing sub- 
jects for our sketching tour. When I re- 
ported this to Phineas, he told me that 
my most valuable contribution to the en- 
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terprise would be to stand near him and, 
by my mere presence, to keep the crowds 
from looking over his shoulder while he 
sketched. I gathered that a man who is 
not sketching on his own initiative dislikes 
to have the general public overlook his 
sketch-book when he is unwillingly taking 
notes concerning cooky-cutters for his 
wife. Yet it is really very hard to keep the 
human race from looking on. Human 
beings in a Zoo are far more easily enter- 
tained than are the animals. If thwarted 
in their purpose actually to look into the 
sketch-book, still they stand and watch, 
first the pose of the animal being sketched, 
and then the sketcher’s gaze. And when- 
ever the animal sitter decides to change 
his position and to express an entirely 
new aspect of philosophy instead, the 
crowd glances over inquiringly at the poor 
sketcher, to see if he appreciates the 
altered pose. 

And a cooky-cutter-designer halfway 
through a diagram never does fully ap- 
preciate an Altered Pose. He feels the 
way a marine artist feels when sailors go 
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down, when he is halfway through a har- 
bor picture, and change all the rigging on 
their boats. It is equally disappointing 
when a half-sketched peacock with beau- 
tiful spreading 
mains’! suddenly 
decides to haul 
in canvas!) and 
make all snug. 
And as for the 
Elephant, if a side 
view is in request, 
he advances as- 
siduously, head on, and remains that way; 
with his trunk hanging nonchalantly over 
his fence-top, exactly 
like a motif for a 
door-knocker to be 
used upon the door- 
way of some great Ex- 
plorers’ Club. Even 
a peanut, tossed di- 
agonally to one side, 
failed, when we were 
there, to elicit a complete broadside view. 
Elephant Dunk’s successor merely backed 
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and filled a little, and came up with the 
peanut perpendicularly, not for one mo- 
ment presenting a sidelong silhouette. It 
was only after the crowds had been mar- 
shaled out at closing time that the Ele- 
phant relaxed and turned aside, off duty, 
meditating, allowing the sparrows to fly 
down familiarly from the rafters for wisps 
of hay. 

And now, when I think of those two 
pilgrimages, I know that I have learned 
something abiding from my performances 
at the Zoo. I have faced the special scru- 
tiny of all the other animals in connec- 
‘tion with two arts, the dramatic and the 
graphic: once with a dancing monkey, 
once with a sketching man. And the 
memory that remains with me forever is 
the variety of human moods expressed in 
all those vigilant captive eyes: great liquid 
zebra eyes, small circular parrot eyes, 
royal topaz Bengal eyes, hardshell hippo- 
potamus eyes, little pig eyes, waterproof 
alligator eyes, near-sighted Ursus hor- 
ribilis eyes. I wonder what the gaze of the 
nocturnal animals would look like, when 
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the horned owls go flitting and hooting, 
and the moon rides over the Zoo? Does 
the raccoon climb up to the top of his tall 
tree? And the Black Leopard, does he 
know that it is midnight in the woods? 
But there is no need to call in the moon 
for a touch of the eerie and the spectral. 
The exchange of glances between a human 
being and a meditative jungle animal is 
eternally weird with mystery, almost ir- 
religious, dimly reminiscent of gargoyles 
and cathedrals and men and devils and 
gods. One cannot help suspecting that 
there is more in it — oh, far, far more in 
it — than meets the eye. 
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| es holds many twinkling itinerant 
joys, but few, I think, more gay and 
light-hearted than the sensation, in the 
summer, of ‘going back home.’ To have 
been away in a distant rumbling city for 
a year, and then, in vacation, to journey 
across five States toward your own coun- 
try, and know that two entire brisk, talka- 
tive, responsive, excitable family reunions 
are waiting for you to make their roll-call 
quite complete —O admirable destina- 
tion! O blissful mood! 
‘This summer,’ said Phineas optimis- 
tically, ‘you will really learn to swim.’ 
My heart skipped a beat. A vivid mem- 
ory picture of the previous summer’s 
industries flashed across my mental view 
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—a picture of myself in floating posture, 
with Phineas and his sister Veronica in 
clinical congress assembled, like a pair of 
consulting specialists at my side. By dint 
of long training, I had at last learned to 
float. I could float with my nose out, float 
with my nose under, float with my whole 
head under and my hands and feet stick- 
ing out, or float with everything under, 
well under, in a downward-looking posi- 
tion, wrong side up. But I cannot swim. 

‘Perhaps,’ Veronica was saying to 
Phineas reflectively, ‘she could learn to 
swim more easily if we took her out and 
gave her a lesson after dark. I believe she’s 
thinking about her appearance.’ And 
Veronica gazed down anxiously at my 
primly stiffened form. 

‘My appearance,’ said I, coming up un- 
expectedly and shaking the salt water 
out of my helmet like a submarine goddess 
of War, ‘is the last thing I’m thinking 
about! But I should think you’d be so 
tired of working over me. I should think 
you'd be so bored f 

‘Oh, no, we’re very far from bored,’ 
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Phineas assured me politely. ‘Personally, 
I’m not very often bored. To me, every 
little horned toad in the world has antlers. 
Now if you will just imagine yourself a 
frog for a moment, a salt-water frog 

But I did not want to be a salt-water 
frog, either with antlers or without. I 
had been under water long enough for one 
morning, packed in freezing brine. I waded 
out and sat down with my back against 
my favorite warm bank of dried seaweed 
in the sun, and watched the Ninth Wave 
bringing still more seaweed in. 

The prospect of more and more swim- 
ming lessons of this kind still to come 
made me shiver a little in anticipation, 
but did not by any means detract from 
the prospect of a vacation by the sea. We 
had been sojourning during that particu- 
lar year in Pittsburgh, and we were look- 
ing forward with peculiar zest to a salt, 
salt breeze. 

As I packed our things to send them 
along ahead of us, I looked affectionately 
out at old Pittsburgh, earning its living, 
and more than earning it, in such huge 
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and difficult ways among its hills. And 
its contrast with the New England coast- 
line that I was dreaming of brought back 
in a flash the impression that its basic 
toils had made upon us one late December 
evening, shortly after our arrival there, 
when we happened to notice for the first 
time the phenomenal midnight conflagra- 
tion that is characteristic of the Pitts- 
burgh sky. We had been driving up to 
the Shady Avenue post office with some 
documents to mail, and as we returned 
homeward we had been startled by the 
ominous and flaring glow of crimson that 
flooded half the curve of the horizon half- 
way up to the zenith with its light. 

‘Let’s find out where the fire is!’ 
Phineas had suggested eagerly, turning 
the head of his Iron Horse in the direc- 
tion opposite from home. ‘It looks as if 
it might be a fifty-thousand-dollar blaze. 
They'll have all the engines out!’ 

As we turned on one wheel into Penn 
Avenue, I reflected to myself that I was 
glad at least that we were going to ride to 
this particular fire. Usually my husband 
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causes me to run with him to fires, and it 
was an appreciated luxury to ride thither 
this time in all elegance, in our noble 
Model T. 
_ Phineas,’ said I, as we accelerated our 
course beyond the deserted corner of 
Fifth Avenue, ‘just exactly what do you 
care about seeing a fire engine? What is 
the fascination of fire engines anyway? Is 
it the public spirit, or the crowds, or the 
machinery, or the danger, or the noise?’ 

‘It certainly isn’t public spirit,’ he 
answered with decision. ‘You can’t de- 
scribe the fascination of fire engines to 
any one who doesn’t feel it. It’s like a 
primary color. It’s one of the primary 
pleasures in life, and can’t be explained 
in terms of anything simpler. The four 
great primary pleasures in this life are 
Beauty, Mirth, Nourishment, and Fire 
Engines.’ | 

I was still pondering on these four rap- 
tures, in their order of climax, when we 
reached the edge of the great plateau and 
looked out from Beechwood Boulevard 
down over the Monongahela River Valley 
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in the direction of the fire. And truly 
enough, it was indeed a fifty-thousand- 
dollar blaze, except that it would have to 
be reckoned in terms of profit instead of 
loss. The steel mills along the river were 
in the midst of their ‘pouring time,’ and 


all the glowing red-hot and white-hot and 
molten metals were reflecting their radiat- 
ing glow far up against the midnight 
clouds. December in Pittsburgh, Christ- 
mas in the offing, and yet a tremendous 
Fourth of July celebration going on in the 
sky! 

And now our year was over, and sum- 
mer had come, and it was time to set out 
by the straightest route we could find in 
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all the maps and all the Blue Books, for 
the coast. 

Out by way of Electric Avenue past the 
Westinghouse Plant we set forth, across 
Turtle Creek, and over the Allegheny 
Mountains in the heart of laurel time. We 
spent one whole day of the trip chugging 
up and down leisurely from peak to peak, 
from sunrise to sunset in the mountain 
range, where Ray’s Hill and Tuscarora 
and Sideling Hill were covered from ridge 
to ridge with laurel bloom. A day of 
changing lights and shadows among these 
heaps of blossoms, with all their deli- 
cate gradations of rose-colored buds and 
flowers of palest pink and white — by 
_the time we coasted down the last curving 
slope into Fort Louden we had almost 
forgotten that we were on the trail of 
a salty breeze. 

But with New Jersey we began to snuff 
the air, and by the time we reached the 
ferry in New York we were craning our 
necks to look down the river, longingly, 
for the flat skyline of the sea. 

Of course you can’t quite adequatel 
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glimpse it from the ferry. So along we 
went, out Fordham Road, through Port 
Chester and Mamaroneck and Larch- 
mont, and finally across the Connecticut 
line. Oh, that Line! Greenwich and the 
Pickwick Arms, and Cos Cob, and Da- 
rien! There were all the familiar Connec- 
ticut pasture things along the roadside — 
swamp azalea, wild roses, zigzag weath- 
ered fences, stone walls, huckleberry 
patches, giant elms with late afternoon 
shadows in their drapery branches, white 
spires of Congregational Churches, and at 
last, near Bridgeport, white seagulls and 
the wide view of the sea. 

There is a road-sign on the edge of 
Connecticut that has printed on it in 
large letters the legend, ‘Please drive con- 
siderately.’ On this trip into Connecticut 
we drove considerately perforce. Connec- 
ticut was being re-roaded; there is no other 
word. It was like arriving at spring- 
cleaning time in a household, where at 
every turn you may run into a detour 
around a pile of nomad furniture, or into 
a tall stepladder at work. So it is in a well- 
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traveled State when the Road Commis- 
sioners go on a rampage. It was not 
simply a Post Road upheaval; it was an 
earthquake universally spread abroad. 
When you detoured, the detour was also 
under repair. The authorities were evi- 
dently bent on expending their appropria- 
tions before the end of the fiscal year. 

We found a newspaper item which 
listed the conditions’ of the roads for the 
better convenience of the tourist, and we 
saved the clipping for the sheer variety of 
the wording it contained. It was equal 
to the Connecticut Road Song by Anna 
Hempstead Branch. Coventry and Crom- 
well, Naugatuck and Killingworth, Litch- 
field, Sharon, Salisbury and Bethany — 
they were all undergoing something of 
this sort: 


Bethlehem: short detour around steam 
shovel. 

Hartford, one-way traffic, South Quaker 
Lane. 

New Milford to Gaylordsville, detour 
through South Kent to Kent. Traffic 
controlled by telephone. 
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Guilford Bridge, east abutment being 
poured. 

East Haddam, steam shovel at work. 

Branford Post Road, one-way traflic, two 
minutes’ delay. 

Hampton, open, but go Dayville—Good- 
year—Abington. 

Woodbury, crushed stone base being laid. 

Baptist Hill in Mystic, detour from Po- 
quonoc to Center Groton — 


and similarly, on and on. There were a 
score of other towns similarly blackballed 
in the list, but enough have been cited to 
confirm the impression that our favorite 
State in the Union was, that summer, as 
an old road-mender near the New York 
boundary warned us, ‘considerable tore 
up.’ 

We had already given up all hope of 
getting home that night, when suddenly, 
in the middle of a one-way bridge, our 
engine stopped. Over the whole of the 
Allegheny Mountains it had come with- 
out a pause, but evidently a bit of gravel 
road-bed or crushed stone base had lodged 
in its clockwork somewhere, and now it 
would by no means move an inch. As it 
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happened, we were leading the procession 
across the bridge, and a quarter of a mile 
of assorted cars behind us also had to 
stand and wait. 

‘You can’t stop here,’ roared a man in a 
huge car just back of us on the bridge. 

“Oh, yes, we can,’ murmured Phineas 
for my benefit, as he clambered out and 
shook the car to start it, very much as one 
sometimes shakes a Little Ben. There is 
one good thing about a Ford, though I 
know the subject has gone far beyond a 
joke; if you lean against it in just the right 
way and shake it thoroughly, it usually 
starts. Ours started, and the impressive 
waiting-line of high-powered cars behind 
us heaved a sigh of relief and followed 
meekly on. 

But this little event and the gathering 
twilight had put us into the mood for a 
wayside inn. We found one, a modest 
little old one, with a buttercup field be- 
hind it, and a Rogers Group in the parlor 
(spelled parlour) and a big hay-barn for 
our steed. 

It was dark, pitch dark by the time we 
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finished supper, but we decided to go fora 
restful stroll around the town. And as we 
paced along under the maples and the elm 
trees, we noticed at the corner by the light : 
of a swinging street-lamp a little wooden 
sign that said ‘Beach Road.’ 

How far was it to the seacoast? It 
might be three or four miles. We had not 
asked. And of course, the mere fact that 
this narrow lane was entitled ‘Beach 
Road’ was no sure guarantee that it would 
lead to any beach. Reno Road in Wash- 
ington does not Iead to Reno; and in Pitts- 
burgh, we remembered, Woodland Road 
does not lead to any woodland, but, rather, 
_ straight into the arms of an enthusiastic 
young policeman, who will receive you 
with a Westminster Catechism of his own 
devising, and turn you back. 

Still, Connecticut was Connecticut, and 
no spot in it at any tremendous distance 
from the sea. 

So we trod circumspectly down Beach 
Road. It was entirely dark, and we could 
trace the roadway only by the fact that 
we stepped into very long, very dewy 
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grass if we strayed to either side. Only 
the stars and the fireflies were visible at 
first in the blackness, but presently we 
began to see in the distance ahead of us 
other more mysterious lights. Some of 
them were in perfectly level horizontal 
motion. Some of them were tiny discs 
of steady brightness. And some of them 
were intermittent sparks of light. 

‘Don’t you think,’ said I, ‘that all that 
dark space ahead of us may be the salt 
water, and that the intermittent lights 
are winking lighthouses, and that the 
moving lights are the lanterns on pass- 
ing boats?’ 

‘They may be lighthouses and ships’ 
lanterns,’ agreed Phineas cautiously, ‘and 
then again they may be tail-lights and 
fireflies down the road.’ 

The only way to prove it either way 
was to go and find out. Night and dis- 
tance might deceive us, but we would 
know the sea when we came to it. 

Half sleepily as I trudged along I be- 
gan to think in metaphors. Was it not 
this way with many of the happenings of 
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life, that one has hardly a clue to their 
relative triviality or importance until one 
actually arrives at the edge of the ulti- 
mate immensities — such as great love, 
great age, deep happiness, or the dark 
mystery of enduring grief? Tail-lights and 
fireflies, ships’ lanterns and lighthouses 
and fixed stars, the reflected glow of a 
great crucible, or a conflagration that 
burns a city and fills a sky! Only a 
thoughtful continuity of experience can 
sort them out and identify their meaning 
for us as we go along; now on wintry 
plateaus that surround the fires of in- 
dustry, now through the dreamy beauty 
of laurel time in the high mountains; now 
plying past noisy stone-crushers and steam 
shovels at work, where civilization calls 
for careful driving on account of Con- 
struction Ahead; and now along uneven 
footpaths with mysterious lights glimmer- 
ing beyond us through the dark. 

In short, I was beginning to feel more 
than a little sentimental among the fire- 
flies, and I wondered whether my com- 
panion pacing along in the darkness be- 
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side me had been similarly stirred. You 
never can tell how a romantic moment is 
going to strike a man unless you ask. 

‘Phineas,’ I ventured softly, ‘what are 
you thinking about?’ 

‘I was thinking,’ answered Phineas, 
‘that the width of the loop on the stress- 
strain diagram for an imperfectly elastic 
body might be a function of the tempera- 
ture, even if it is independent of the fre- 
quency of the cycle.’ 

Having divulged to me this enthralling 
topic of consideration, he was lapsing into 
reverie again, when he paused suddenly 
with an ear attentively cocked in my di- 
rection, and tried to peer at me through 
the dark. 

‘Are you laughing at something?’ he in- 
quired suspiciously. ‘I didn’t intend to do 
anything to make you laugh.’ 

‘I know you didn’t intend to,’ said I, 
‘and I wasn’t exactly laughing. I was only 
enjoying the unexpected subject of your 
thoughts. Tell me, zs that red spark sail- 
ing along in the distance there a tail-light? 
Look out! There isn’t any tall grass by 
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the path now to keep us from getting off 
the track.’ 

Down that Beach Road to the very end 
of it we felt our way, until more and more 
unmistakably we heard the sound of surf; 
and, leaving the road behind us, we went 
off across the deep sand to the very edge 
of the waves. And the moving lights were 
the lights of boats, and the winking ones 
were lighthouses, and out beyond them 
was the invisible immensity of the sea. 


THE END 
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SURPRISING THE 
FAMILY 


and Other Peradventures 


By Frances Lester Warner 


Do you like surprises? Or do you 
prefer a warning lest, like the 
family of which Miss Warner 
writes, you be caught in some- 
thing ‘ predicamentary?’ 


Did you meet — and like — 
your mother-in-law before you 
ever knew that she was destined 
to become a relative? Are your 
children ‘impertuous?’ If youare 
a mother-in-law, is your floral 
emblem the snapdragon? 


We have no one who surpasses 
Miss Warner in the field of the 
sprightly, wise, and human essay. 
Readers of ‘Groups and Couples’ 
and ‘Endicott and I’ will welcome 
this new volume with chuckles 
of delight. 


“THE UNINTENTION AL CHARM OF MEN E 
| ‘By Frances Lester Wasa 
Men working, fishing, odd-jobbing; men in every aspect of their — 
lives are the subject of these le essays. With ei eee : 
tional illustrations. : = ae 


‘PEDESTRIAN PAPERS By Witt = Bram 


Little essays on many subjects, by an editor 0 of f The Foran 
A SPORTSMAN'S SCRAPBOOK | ee 


pporting reminiscences at home and abroad, by the antes of A 
Natural History of the Ducks.’ Ree 


FISH ARE SUCH LIARS! ‘By Rotann Pepe 

~The celebrated British novelist tells with zest and humor the 
story of two speckled beauties — inhabitants of ax¥rench trout ), 

stream. | 


PAUL BUNYAN COMES WEST | y 
‘By IpA VIRGINIA Tous 


A racy solani of tall tales of the master woodsman, with de- 
lightful linoleum cuts. j 
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